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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>—_ 

to Friday evening no official account of the terms of peace 

had reached London, and no account at all worth ten miautes’ 
examination. With one exception, the latest telegrams are of 
the 23rd, both from Bordeaux and Versailies, and their general 
drift is that terms as to territory have been agreed to, that there 
is a dispute about the indemnity, but that M. Thiers would take 
the German ultimatum to Bordeaux on Friday. Indeed, a very 
late telegram announces that he has done so. The balance 
of evidence seems to show that the negotiators have arrived at 
an understanding, though a telegram from Amiens, received by 
the Telegraph, states that the German troops have been warned 
from Versailles to hold themselves in instant readiness, but of the 
details we have no evidence whatever. One rumour points to 
some offer made by Count Bismarck to take a plébiscite in Alsace 
and Lorraine five years hence, the provinces being occupied 
meanwhile by the Germans as guarantee for an indemnity of 
£150,000,000, but there is no proof that it has any founda- 
tion. If negotiations are broken off, it must be on some point on 
mhich the neutral Powers entertain a strong opinion, but this also 
is only a reasonable supposition. 














The latest statement current in London about the terms of 
‘peace is contained in a telegram from the Versailles correspondent 
of the Standard, dated the 23rd February. He asserts that M. 
Thiers has signed a peace ceding Alsace and part of Lorraine 
with Metz and Nancy to Germany, and agreeing to pay a war in- 
demnity of three hundred and twenty millions sterling, equal at pre- 
sent prices for French loans to more than the entire national debt 
of France, a tax of at least twenty millions a year for ever. We give 
the statement, as it is the latest, but the mind absolutely refuses 
eredence to a story of piracy which would disgrace the neutral 
powers even more than Germany. 


Yesterday week was the critical day at Bordeaux. M. Keller 
laid on the table a declaration of the deputies of the departments 
vf the Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin, of the Meurthe and the Moselle, 
declaring their unalterable attachment to France, and entreating 
France in fervent language not to abandon them to the enemy. 
There was immense Republican applause, and M. Rochefort de- 
manded the immediate reference of the petition to the bureaux, 
#0 that the Assembly might give to the negotiators of peace either 
imperative orders not to agree to the cession, or full freedom. M. 


* 3a can there be, 





Thiers, instead of demanding delay, boldly and unexpectedly sup- | 
ported the motion. He had vigilantly watched the applause, and | 
noted that it was chiefly Republican, and he took the bull by the 
horns, The bureaux reported in favour of referring the petition to | 
the negotiators,—i.c., leaving them quite free to cede. M. Jules 
Favre astutely proposed that the Government should be supported 
in its negotiation by a committee of fifteen of the Assembly,—who 
will, of course, be pledged to support the treaty of peace when finally 
referred to the Assembly for ratification. The precaution was not 
Unnecessary. The Bordeaux Assembly, if confounded by very 
severe terms of peace, might well, by some sudden convulsion of 
feeling, turn round on the negotiators. But some score of men of 
great influence, all supporting each other, will probably prove 
sufficient to prevent such a turn of the tide. 











On Sunday last, M. Thiers explained his views to the Assembly 
in language which all but said that he must get peace at any 
price. The conventional reservation that the peace would be rejected 
‘* if it be not honourable” clearly meant nothing, in the context, 


225 | except that the Assembly were to consider any peace M. Thiers 


made an honourable one. 
and then 


He described the state of the country, 
:—“* In the face of such a state of things, are there, 

policies? On the contrary, is there not one 
only, forced, necessary, urgent, that of making the woes that 
crush us ceaspin the shortest time possible? Can any one con- 
tend that it is not necessary to make an end in the shortest possible 
time to the occupation of the stranger, by means of a peace 
courageously discussed, and which will be rejected if it be not 
honourable? To rid our fields of the enemy who tramples and 
ravages them ; to recall our soldiers, our officers, and our generals, 
—prisoners abroad; to reconstitute with them an army well-dis- 
ciplined and brave; to re-establish order, now so troubled ; to 
replace at once the administration dismissed as unworthy; to 
reform by election our councils-general, our municipal councils, all 
dissolved; to reconstruct thus our disorganized administration ; to 
put a stop to ruinous expenditure; to raise, if not our finances, 
which cannot be done in a day, but at least our credit, our sole means 
of facing our engagements; to send back to their fields, their work- 
shops, our Mobiles and Mobilisées ; to re-open our closed roads, to 
rebuild our broken bridges, and thus to renew our interrupted 
work,—our work which alone can procure the means of life to our 
artizans and peasants!—is there any one who can tell us that 
there is any work more pressing than this?” One sees that M. 
Thiers had made up his mind pretty completely to take his medi- 
cine like a man. Unless he could count on neutral support, he 
would ventuyenothing. 


It is stated that M. Thiers, when accepting the chief place in 
the French Executive, made terms which did not point to mon- 
archy, and certain that he insisted on the insertion of the word 
‘“‘ Republic ” in the vote which is his commission, and his appoint- 
ments indicate an intention to employ all classes. His Ministers 
are M. Jules Favre, moderate Republican, for Foreign Affairs ; M. 
Picard, moderate Republican, for the Interior; M. Buffet, 
moderate Imperialist, for Finance; General Leflé, very old 
moderate Orleanist, for War—a mere ad interim appointment — 
M. Lambrecht, a strong Protectionist, for Commerce ; M. Dufaure, 
Orleanist, for Justice ; and M. Jules Simon, moderate Republican 
and freethinker, for Education, the last an appointment which 
enrages the Clericals. He chooses men like the Duc de Broglie, 
Legitimist reconciled to Orleanism, for diplomatic position, and 
for Prefects generally men of the Fusion, who can be Orleanist or 
Republican. M. Buffet, it is believed, has resigned since his 
appointment, and M. Thiers will have trouble in finding a finan- 
cier who has not also been an Imperialist. It should be remem- 
bered that M. Thiers is a stout Protectionist of the Chowler type, 
a man who says openly that there is a “‘ just price” for grain, 
which must be secured to the farmer by legislation. 


The appointment of Lord Hartington as Secretary for Ireland 
promises to be a godsend to the agitators for Home Rule. His 
début surpasses the wildest exploits of Sir Robert Peel. We are 
curious to see whether one Irish member not in office will venture 
to vote for the Secret Committee of Inquiry into the agrarian 
disorder of Westmeath and its neighbouring districts, which Lord 
Hartington is to demand on Monday. We do not remember that 
such a committee has been asked for in Irish affairs since 1798, 
when Lord Castlereagh obtained one from the Irish Parliament to 
examine the leaders of the United Irishmen. ‘The return to such 
a precedent at such a time would offend all Liberals, even were 
the demand not a confession that the permanent Secret Committee 
of both Houses—the Cabinet—felt unequal to its responsibilities. 
If it is to examine witnesses, their names and their tendencies will 
be telegraphed every day to Dublin ; and if not, what is it to be, 
except a buffer, like M. Thiers’ Commission of Fifteen, between 
the Executive and its duties? ‘There may be explanations possible 
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but at present it looks as if the Irish Secretary hadasudden access; | We have commented elsewhere on the first half of Mr, Trevel. 
of the disorder known in Ireland as Terry-Alt on the brain. | yan’s Tuesday's speech, that on the Commander-in-Chief, and need 


Se SEE 4 : | only say here that he displayed all the ability for which he has 
Yesterday week, too late for our last impression, Mr. | credit, and much more tact ; but in the second half he mad, 
Auberon Herbert made an admirable speech in the House of | puch of economical considerations. The deseun cshendaall too 

Commons on the ostentatious neutrality of Her Majesty’s Govern- | abuses, no doubt, but they should not be simply abolish os 
ment, concluding by moving a resolution to the effect that the replaced by pensions for great services. ‘The agencies “aul but 
Ilouse was of opinion the Government ought to act in concert with | hu¢ their abolition would be really a reduction in officers’ ns.” 
other neutral powers to obtain moderate terms of peace, and to | which may or may not be expedient. Half-pay seems wana 
withhold acquiescence in all terms likely to ‘impair the independ- | put if abolished we must create a reserve of officers. The H ul, 
ence of France and threaten the future tranquillity of Europe.” | p5)4 Brigade is ridiculously costly as an escort for the Sena 
He pointed out that England, by first engaging all the other | put as the very best force with which to prevent or to put down; 
neutral powers not to mediate without first communicating their | pi5¢ in London without bloodshed, it is probably well worth ie 
intention to England and to each other, and then sedulously dis- | price. Mobs are afraid of horsemen, and a squadron of tj 
couraging any sort of expression of opinion that would have been | brigade would do quietly what a battalion of infantry could 9 bs 
likely to moderate the demands of Prussia, had played the part of | go at a risk of massacre. There was a tendency in this part pl 
what is called in the dialect of flirtation, a ‘ detrimental,’ i.e., an | the speech to see only one side, which weakened its general effect 
admirer who by his attentions prevents the attentions of others particularly with officials. > 
without having serious intentions himself. He showed how often —_$—_—__—__ 
we had really had overtures from other neutral powers to make | Mr. Trevelyan’s able speech was ably delivered, with perhapy 
representations to Germany on a basis that France would have a shade too much of that hard unsympathetic voice and manne 
been willing to accept, and how coldly Lord Granville had dis- | which seems to express limitation, and which laid him a little open 
countenanced them; aud he urged in eloquent language the | to the satire of Mr. Bernal Osborne, who had evidently carefully 
mutual international obligation of the various peoples of | prepared himself to smite by studying Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s provincial 
Europe to save each other from dangers affecting the destinies of | speeches, and also—quite as carefully—prepared that unprepared 
many generations. manner in which smiting like his is most effective. Mr. Osborne 
Sir Robert Peel followed Mr. Herbert with one of his sharpest reser theca ow Led ovidentiynecn oubel loreal 
attacks on the Government, in a speech of bitter vivacity and | ;; 1. and had seieeeeill up all the points available for his speech, He 
cleverness, but as unstatesmanlike as Mr. Herbert's was wise and affected to pity Mr. Trevelyan—“a rising young man,—of pate 
just. He called our policy one of selfish isolation, described ordinary ability,—extraordinary energy,—extraordinary industry,” 
us as menaced in the West and threatened in the East. He who had been “starring it in the provinces,” for having suddenly 
ones See agen Se Se comanties a leaving Paste. Oe found the ground cut from under his feet by the Minister of War. 
Goverment had bed « complete enscens in bringing about, within Mr. Osborne had read his speech on three previous occasions. The 
twelve months, so much of humiliation to the character and credit jokes had been made before and carefully retailed by Mr. Trevelyan 
of the country. We had been recommended to accept a policy of to the House; and so forth. Mr. Osborne said nothing really, and hed 
complete obliteration. In France, in Switzerland, in Belgium, nothing to say except that he believed fervently in the D doa 
there was bub one cry of shame against us,—*‘ La politique Cambridge and did not believe in Mr. Trevelyan,— whom, how- 
Anglaise fait honte.” He commented on the constantly reiterated ever, he by os means put down, though the House “a dently enj oye 
use of the word ‘ ventured” in the diplomatic papers. “ We ven- | yy. ical ited raillery, especially when he attacked Mr 
tured to represent,” &c., as if we were afraid for our lives even in hott (Mr. Trevelyan’s scconder) and congratulated Moen 
making a representation. He laughed at Lord a for having 80 indi larger “a congregation ” than on the previous 
formally repeating in a despatch to Lord Lyons that M. Thiers had : : : ¥ ; 
remarked what a very excellent fellow his (Lord Granville’s) father SAE: Cr ED RE NGUD SOS CHER SEES. 
was. And he finished up a thoroughly ‘ nasty ’ though somewhat 











But the wonder of the night was Sir P. O’Brien’s speech,—a 


amusing attack on the Government by a singular lament over 
the unification of Germany as an event of bad omen for all Europe. 
The rest of the debate was not important, except that Mr. W. C. 
Cartwright, perhaps the best informed foreign politician in the 
House, made an able maiden speech on the German side, and 
that Mr. Gladstone defended the humility of the Government, and 
intimated that its efforts would be used to diminish the pressure on 
France in reference to the terms of peace. The motion was by 
consent withdrawn. 


The Princess Louise is to be married on the 21st March, and the 
Guardian is in despair over a Lent festival. One of the most 
powerful arguments, it says, for an Established Church is the 
‘indirect influence it exercises over that large area of society 
which lies between the inner circle of the devout and the multi- 
tude of the unattached outside the consecrated ground,”—and here 
is royalty exercising its influence in a sense opposite to that of the 
Church, so as to set this intermediate circle more free to take its 
own way! This piety of the “intermediate circle,” which is thus 
a resultant of the forces of Church opinion acting in one line of 
direction and of royal example in another, does not strike us as 
likely to be of a very impressive kind, even if the two forces were 
to coalesce. 


Mr. Forster introduced his Ballot Bill on Monday ina descrip- 
tive speech, which ended in a fine appeal to Conservatives to 
sacrifice the illegal, in order to strengthen the legitimate, influ- 
ence of station and property. 
elsewhere, but may mention here that Mr. Forster—probably to 
expose personations of the absent—has abolished one use of secrecy. 
A return of the persons who have voted is to be published, so that 
no one can escape intimidation by merely staying away. He must 
either keep his promise to his landlord or break it by voting 
against him. The effect of this will be that the briber, being a 
scoundrel, will break his word, but the intimidated voter, being 
only a little over-afraid for his prospects, will probably keep it,— 
a difference which will tell heavily in favour of Dukes in Scotch 





We have remarked on the Bill | 





counties and elsewhere. 





speech which outdid all the Celtic achievements of our generation. 
Very little of it is preserved in the reports, chiefly because the 
ingenuity even of the ablest reporters could not have extracted ten 
grammatical propositions out of it. A few, however, are pre- 
served. Hepraisedour Navy. ‘‘ United Europe, even if connected 
with America, would be unable to meet on favourable terms the 
British Fleet in arms.” But our Army was despicable. ‘* Why 
should we be scoffed at in the streets of New York, and trampled 
on in the streets of Vienna?”—this apparently to prove that the 
Duke of Cambridge should no longer be Commander-in-Chief. 
The whole speech, even those parts of it quite unconnected by 
copulas, or marked by predications, was delivered with a rhetorical 
fervour and a happy brogue of satisfied vanity that you would 
have thought impossible to one so utterly lost in the toils of 
syntax! ‘Che House, of course, was in its happiest mood. 


There was another debate or conversation on Tuesday about 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Dease on the independence of the 
Pope,—a letter which, it is said, greatly harasses Orangemen in 
Ireland and the Edinburgh constituency. Mr. Johnston moved 
for the letter; but Mr. Gladstone refused to establish an incon- 
venient precedent,—the official recognition of semi-oflicial letters, 
—and the House supported him by 153 to 90. The real object of 
the motion, of course, was to worry Mr. Gladstone for protecting 


| the person of the Pope, and the real question Mr. Newdegate has 


to answer seems to be this. ‘Che British Government would do 
its best to protect the safety of any eminent person in danget 
from political excitement. Why should the Pope be the one ex- 
ception, when a sixth of the electors of the kingdom wish him to 
be specially looked after? Is it because five-sixths think he de- 
serves to lose his personal liberty? Let us have the issue clear, 
and then give up protecting poor persons persecuted for theif 
creed,—as, for example, in Bucharest. 


The Bill for repealing the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Act passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons on Thursday night, by 
a majority of 86 (137 to 51). Nothing of note was said by anyone. 
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The Orleanist Princes have quitted France, and await in retire- | Mr. Vance Smith has written a very manly and sensible letter to 
ment the vote of the Assembly. It is said that a fusion has been the papers about the monstrous bigotry shown as to the ‘‘ West- 
effected between the Legitimists and Orleanists, and that in the | minster Communion.” He points out that the recital of the Nicene 
erent of the Assembly deciding on Monarchy, the Comte de | Creed is not required in the administration of the Communion to 
Chambord will be elected King, thus terminating the dynastic con- | the sick ; that no rubric prescribes that every communicant shall 
test. It seems certain that the Legitimists are unexpectedly | join in it; and that though he did not join in it, he did not parade 
strong in the Chamber, and the advantage of recurring to a/| this fact, but simply mentioned it when reproached with his 
dynasty with a historic title is obvious, but one point is not to be conformity. He thought the occasion a very special one, 
forgotten. The Chamber must sooner or later go to Paris, and | and wished to show by it the solemn spirit in which he 
Paris in the matter of government has very emphatic opinions, undertook the work, and his honour ‘both to the Church 
opinions not favourable to dynastic claims. and the Church’s Lord.” ‘“ The whole matter is one in 

oaeenacaepteaeaennean respect to which I feel that to his own Master only every one 

The German demand for a triumphal entry into Paris strikes | standeth or falleth.” That is the view we have always stoutly 
the British mind as a piece of childish vanity, only surpassed by maintained, and it would be difficult to put it with more simplicity 
the still greater childishuess of the Parisian refusal. Defeat | or less trace of resentment than Mr. Vance Smith. If the Com- 
being once certain, what on earth does it signify if certain bodies munion does not represent a principle of personal unity in Christ 
of well-drilled persons with spikes on their helmets march down | higher than any dogmatic conception whatever,—it is greatly de- 
the Rue Rivoli or not? Itis a curious proof of the ascendancy | graded from its first deep significance. 

Paris exercises over French feeling, as well as imagination, that all 


Frenchmen seem to regard this march in the light of an inex- E 
piable insult—though they have entered every capital in Europe column. Our correspondents have apparently misunderstood us 
except London—that M. Thiers himself is affected by it, and that | to say that the position of such men as Mr. Maurice, Mr. 
General Trochu, 2 moderate man if ever there was one, has been | Llewellyn Davies, Mr. Ross, Dean Stanley, and others is no 
driven by grief and irritation into writing a silly letter advising longer tenable in the Church, in the sense that their doctrines are 
the Parisians to close their gates and let them be blown open by | *!teady legally condemned. We did not mean as much as this. 
German cannon, that is, to risk an absolutely purposeless massacre. We only meant that if in judging their writings the Judicial Com- 
The point of honour varies in every country; but this notion mittee of the Privy Council should choose to hold to the doctrinal 
of making a Holy of Holies of the Rue Rivoli, after Paris has | £Tmule they have already used, these divines would inevitably be 
capitulated, is original. condemned. No doubt the judgment is a very ignorant one,—one 
% betraying how little the lawyers who drew it up have attended to 


General Ducrot’s account of his escape has been investigated by | the theological discussions of the last few years,—and it is quite 
a German court of honour, and tested by evidence, and he has | Possible that in trying any of the clergymen we have mentioned 
been unanimously acquitted,—a fact we recommend to the large | the very same lawyers would explain away as obiter dicta what 
aumber of persons who in the teeth of evidence persist in asserting | they now appear to declare as final interpretations of the law. 
that French statesmen and generals uphold breach of parole. There | Of course, the true policy is to preach as usual, and wait till their 
may have been cases of course, as there will be in large armies, | ©48¢ 18 formally tried and adjudicated on. 
but there never has been the faintest evidence of any desire on the; 7, Judicial Committee have decided that Mr. Purchas, of 
part of French politicians to approve such a course, or of French Brighton, has offended against ecclesiastical law by wearing 
se. . J 
generale “ “pur mt; when ep | —_ oe h Pn they have | the chasuble, alb, and tunicle in celebrating the Communion; by 
es ee a using wine mixed with water, and wafer bread; and by standing 
Mr. Gladstone sustained a curious defeat on Thursday. A body with his back to the peep fo betwens Ge a pare 
of members, led for the nonce by Mr. Fawcett, are very anxious congugeion. On the point of the —_ of tho Uisstta om . 
for a committee of inquiry into Indian finance, and Government | holy water, the changes were wot sufficiently proved tocnnble the 
promised one, so taking the matter out of Mr. Fawcett’s hands patgs to come toe coctsion, ond on those lntter points the appeal 
Mr. Fawcett was satisfied, but the India House for some reason or | ¥"* Ginltowel. As He welguies cengee or boss geoved, 2B. 
other disliked the inquiry, and induced Mr. Gladstone to propose ninemsn mn} oy come “ both Couste. Cleary the paseent 
that it should be entrusted to a joint committee of both Houses. | tandeney of the vuting Cesse Se fhe Chines fe contre. 
a Seeded be oe it amg thang — Every man with a horse ought to send a guinea to the Society 
tien the Commons bor a z vate on on een Ge saline | for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It has prosecuted a 
: ° y é . . . Th 
wanted at all, as most of the peers selected would be sure to defend | mae Come = — : = 20 poem. ne — th ‘an 
their own official acts, and the committee would be a mere sham ; | = expensive ms working body penetra wanthe first to inteodune 
rt emma hae aaa: Gtinane ten ceinas sarong the steam-roller, waking up to the suffering inflicted on horses, 
and allow the committee to be selected from the Commons alone. jpantat te abate - were Roane ate be wood, om _ oe 
The Premier was clearly in the wrong. There is something wrong | Rene te a nome | nee iadeaabetemntinein 
“ats , i S the road. 
somewhere in Indian finance, and the officials ought to be witnesses, | So Seny Sy sees 
not judges, in their own trial. | Lord Carnarvon on Thursday brought the whole question of the 
i 7" FL i iedhie os | defences before the House of Lords, in one of the most annoying 
vs focutus est. A prodigy has happened in the Church. The | speeches we remember to have read. Wesay annoying, because 
| ape es pea gd a poor | ys i a full knowledge of the subject, and a curious — in — 
waat the conscience Of tne external wor inks Of | point e wasted by reason of the extraordinary range o 
the bad faith of the Bishops, has,—not rejected the Episcopal casa tcavelled rat gm point in a vast chies uae dis- 
one — shelved it in a very curious way. The a of | cussed, generally in a sentence well worth studying, till the whole 
(40 to 20) pike clita bn ee ee te | effect was that of a pamphlet of which one retains no impression 
iethin mat it a i . ie a Sifted a | except that the writer is profoundly dissatisfied, and could pro- 
get carried. In place thereof, a resolution was carried | bahly organize an army if he had the chance. That kind 
tequesting the Upper House to allow it to postpone its opinion on | of pamphlet interests men, but does not alter State policy. 
on Bishops’ resolution till after the Committee of Revision has | ‘phe one point on which the Earl was constructive instead of cri- 
stems tear et = A yeagge ay “org rad ae ‘tical, was in his outspoken advocacy of a system of defence based 
wanted to shelve the question but did not want to follow the frig — — 9 ape dhe — roe seve = 
lead of Dean § =e : ee | the country’s physical as well as pecuniary burdens, and on the 
pre : 1 can Stanley, so it rejected his way of shelving it, and | ooonomic truth that no disturbance of industry can possibly be 
Lloyd. a. gaye yr mw tie ozage ty gn Rog ‘equal to the disturbance caused by constantly recurring panic. 
. oO 1 a , ‘ , j 
liberal than the Bishops, or we should be tempted to remark that ate — s — ~ mp ee rs ere mgnctentind: Fg 
a Church whose rulers propose to break faith, while the repre- pomnade > ae or ~ aa r go h ee “ae that is not 
sentatives of the clergy decline to say they won't break faith, pee ove ee ee ee ee 
though declining also to say they will, is hardly in a condition to - 
Command popular reverence. Consols were on Friday 91] to 92. 








Various able letters on the Voysey judgment appear in another 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_~.>—_———— 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


a 
work, and who as Field-Marshal may yet be cal 
do work again. That is Mr. Gundanats case pt 
‘individual, and we cannot perceive that anybody ey 
attempted to answer it. Lord Eustace Cecil said the Duke 
was popular with the Army. Quite true, and therefore his. 


LL, but where is the answer to Mr. Trevelyan? He is | dislike of selection will be more efficacious for evil, Captain, 
considered beaten because on Tuesday night officer | Vivian said he knew more about the Army than any mane 


after officer rose in the House of Commons to correct him on 
minute points of detail; because Mr. Bernal Osborne showered 
half-humorous, half-malignant jocularities on his head; 
because Mr. Cardwell uttered a series of ponderous platitudes 
about the danger of promoting officers for political reasons, 
platitudes deliciously inconsistent with his own assertion, made 
a minute before, that the Secretary of State was solely respon- 


sible for the Army; and because on the division he was beaten | 
by 201 to 83; but still we ask, where is the answer? Nobody | 
so much as attempted to give one. In a speech which, as | 


compared with his speeches when stumping the country, was 
singularly temperate and forcible, Mr. Trevelyan argued that 
the execution of the reforms promised by Government ought 
not to be entrusted to an officer who had strenuously resisted 
them, who was wedded to the dying system, and who was 
surrounded by men devoted to the order of things which 
Parliament had resolved to sweep away. He certainly demon- 
strated the first part of his case. That the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who, with all his prejudices, has probably some of 
that contempt for minor social distinctions which is inherent 
in the Royal caste, should be willing to let purchase go 
when purchase is inconvenient, is conceivable, but he has 
been much more than an advocate of purchase. He has pub- 
licly recorded his dread of the alternative the Government has 
adopted—selection—and his deep sense of his own incom- 
petence to work it. He informed the Military Commission of 
1857, which asked him if he held selection to be a possible 
alternative to purchase, that it was not possible:—“I think 
not. My opinion is very decided that the power of selection 
is impossible, whether exercised by a military man or a civilian, 
and I do not think that any man having that power would hold 
his position for six months in the country.” And so late as 1870 
he repeated at a public banquet his dislike to Army change. In 
other words, his Royal Highness, who is morbidly sensitive to 
opinion—the weakness of soldiers—thinks that in a country 
like this, a country alive with tongues, any unexplained ap- 
pointment would produce a storm of criticism, sarcasm, invec- 
tive, and insult, under which the General responsible could not 
continue to hold office, and the administration of the Army 
would be impossible. We do not blame him for that opinion. 
As a matter of fact, every other human being in charge of a 


department, be he Secretary of State, or Naval Lord, or even | 


Bishop, lives under and survives all that pelting of verbal 
hail, and selects subordinates much at his own discretion, 
conscious that if he is decently just, the mass of disinter- 
ested opinion will support him; but the Duke has, of course, 


the inevitable deficiencies as well as advantages of his| 


training. All soldiers everywhere have an idea that sharp 
criticism from outsiders has, in its very essence, some- 
thing of the nature of insult; that a rap on their mental 
knuckles, unless administered by a superior, touches their 
honour ; and to a Royal Duke, bred up from childhood in the 
hot-house of social deference, a Parliamentary snub has very 
possibly a flavour of intentional impertinence. It is as diffi- 
cult for Royal Dukes to be thick-skinned as for women, poets, 
or national schoolmasters, and we can easily imagine that the 
Duke of Cambridge honestly feels that he could not live under 
the pitiless storm which might come on him if he passed a 
General over for a reason he could not explain, for instance— 
as has occurred once at least in our history—because he sus- 
pected him of deficiency in physical nerve; but then is not 
that dread, acknowledged by the Duke himself, a final reason 
against employing a soldier-Prince to work the system which 
by anticipation he has condemned? His Royal Highness has, 
in vulgar parlance, all manner of “ pulls,” of which he is 
doubtless sufficiently conscious. His rank, besides moderating 
criticism within the House—as it undoubtedly does do—exempts 
him from aristocratic pressure—who are they to patronize 
Guelphs ?—while his popularity with the Army secures to his 
nominations primd fucie approval; yet with all these enormous 
advantages he fears the responsibility, and will if he acts up to 
his evidence suffer selection to be silently abandoned for senior- 
ity. Surely with such an impression—a most natural impression 
in his case—the Duke is the last man to succeed in administering 
the new system, and should in the public interest retire, retire 
with all honour, as a man who has up to his lights done good 


‘it. Quite true, and therefore, like every other man P 
| of unusual special knowledge, he believes the subject of which. 
he knows so much to be wholly beyond discussion except b 
| men who deferentially add to his own store of information 
Mr, Bernal Osborne says the Royal Duke has been most gop. 
scientious in his appointments. True enough, in the fightin 
Army at all events; but it is the Duke himself who says that 
if selection shall be substituted for purchase he shall not be. 
able to be conscientious any longer, that he will be turned oy¢: 
in six months if he is. What sort of answers are those? 
The plain truth of the matter is, that the Government, the 
higher officers of the Army, and the Members who stay away: 
from divisions, are very weak upon this question of the Command. 
in-Chief; and Mr. Trevelyan, who is not weak on it, has been, 
foolish in attacking such a heap of interests all at once from 
so narrow a point of view. The privileges of the Guards ma 
be bad, sinecure Colonelcies may be worse, and the list of 
Generals may be worst of all; but if his sole argument for abo- 
lishing them is to save a few thousands a year he will fail, while. 
he rouses a buzz of irritation against his whole position as » 
reformer. The Generals can wait awhile; the suppression of 
Colonelcies in favour of “ great-service pensions”’ is a mattey- 
of detail ; and the privileges of the Guards require to be dis- 
cussed all by themselves, or in connection with a much broader 
subject, the propriety of tempting the rich into the diplomatic 
| service of the State, and into some costly branch of the Army, 
like the Cavalry ; but the position of the Commander-in-Chief’ 
involves the whole future of the Army. For the present, we 
maintain that, absolutely apart from the merits or demerits of: 
| the Duke of Cambridge,—who, we repeat, is as competent a. 
man for the old system as we are likely to get,—the interest of 
the country requires a break in the Army traditions, which can- 
not be secured without a radical change in the conditions of tha: 
Command-in-Chief, the immediate substitution of a new maa, 
the younger the better, who will energetically carry out the new 
ideas, and the permanent reduction of the office into a high 
Staff appointment,—that is, an appointment in which the 
responsible Minister can, when expedient, make a change 
without formally dismissing the first man in the Army. He 
need not change for change’s sake. The notion that mere- 
change by itself would do any good, as some of the Army 
reformers seem to think, is contradicted by history, which 
teaches us, if it teaches us anything, that the most successful 
armies have been moulded by irremovable Commanders-in- 
Chief like King Frederick or Emperor William ; but the pos- 
| sibility of change without formal dismissal is, in a Govern- 
ment like ours, indispensable. Captain Vivian says that if the 
| office were held for a term of years Government would always: 
be afraid to re-appoint an efficient man lest it should be sus~ 
pected of jobbery, and not to re-appoint an inefficient one 
because of the slur upon hischaracter. That is to say, retirer 
ment would be a slur on the character of an inefficient 
General, but none upon that of an efficient one, because if it 
| were aslur upon the latter, Government would, on the speaker's 
own showing, be reluctant to remove him. That is the kind 
of argument which officials having to defend foregone 
conclusions think good enough for the House of Commons. 
That there would be difficulty in letting-a popular Commander- 
in-Chief go we can imagine—the case occurred in the United 
States, where a tenth-rate officer was retained for life because 
he bad beaten some Mexicans,—but as yet no such person has 
ever made his appearance in Great Britain, and we may ven- 
ture to say the arrival of such a personage. at once inefficiend 








‘and a darling of the householders, is to the last degree im- 


probable. Of course, if all English Cabinets are to be com- 
posed to all time of collections of cowards too timorous to act 
on their convictions or to use their legal authority, the Staff 
rule will become impossible, but then so also will be govern~ 
ment of any kind. Mr. Cardwell used an argument of much 
more weight, but then, after his fashion, he nullified it by 
bracketing it with another and more popular one. He says, 
as George III. said before him and said better, that it would 
be dangerous to allow politics to influence the selection of 
officers—which may be true in a way, though the Toryism of 
the Army is its rain—but he added that he himself governed 
the Army, and he isa politician. Consequently, either politics 
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influence selection, or the Commander-in-Chief is a separate |is always the policy of shortsighted nationalism—to vent 
and irresponsible authority, which is precisely the assertion | immeasurable wrath on the prospect of a risen Italy and 
Mr. Cardwell is painfully anxious to deny. |@ united Germany, and to shrink at last from the awful 
His second point, that the Command must always be a very | danger of the impending collision with the armies of the 
high post, and that its dignity is increased by its permanence, | Hohenzollern. Thiers has been, on the whole, a selfish states- 
js a sound one ; but it is true also of every other great post in | man; but almost more selfish for France than for himself,— 
the Empire, and in no post except this one is it allowed to which is another way of saying that he has, perhaps, loved 
override the counterbalancing considerations ; while, as a mat- | France better than himself. Like all statesmen who could 
ter of fact, the Indian Viceroyalty and command-in-chief do | never see beyond the principle of national selfishness, he has 
not suffer in dignity because they are vacated every five years. had no glimpse of true national greatness. But in his 
There is, however, little necessity to answer arguments such | own French way he has loved France sincerely, and has shown 
as these. They are not those which influence the Ministers, | his love honestly in his recent inglorious mission to beg aid of 
who, if they were not slightly afraid of being thorough in their | the various countries he had threatened, in his weary and 
work, would very soon demonstrate that without limitations | vain negotiations in November for an armistice with the 
on the tenure of the Command, Army reform would be impos-| hard vassal of the Hohenzollerns, and in his shifty 
sible. It is their timidity, not the inherent difficulty of a| management now of the various intractable elements of the 
change, which postpones a measure absolutely indispensable | Bordeaux Assembly. And France has not been ungrateful. 
to the reorganization of the Army. She has recognized with pathetic unanimity her political desti- 
tution in fixing on the statesman without a creed ora principle 
in the world (except shortsighted devotion to herself) as her 
M. THIERS. only sheet-anchor in time of trouble. Her men of principles, 
«fT\HERE are no faults left for you to commit,” was M. Thiers’ | so far as she has any, are divided against themselves; the 
neatest and most deadly epigram on the French Empire | Republicans will not dishonour the Republic; the Legitimists 
after the success of Prussia against Austria in 1866. He was | will not dishonour their King; the Orleanists will not endanger 
mistaken. There was left to commit a far deadlier blunder than | their influence by ceding French provinces. M. Thiers,— 
any hitherto made by the Empire, and while it has cost the | the one intelligence without a principle, the quick-witted, short- 
Bonapartes their dynasty, France millions of money and hun- | sighted man of many experiences, with scarcely a fault left to 
dreds of thousands of soldiers, it has gained for M. Thiers | commit, and the less hesitation, therefore, about appearing 
himself one more great political opportunity,—one chance of | to commit what perhaps is not a fault,—is still left to France, 
showing that in finding an epitaph for the Second Empire he | and she cries out for him to come and save her. Poor France 
was not also summing up the retrospect of his own career. At | indeed, with such a saviour! And yet there is in Thiers the 
the age of seventy-four, after passing through every conceivable | grain of pure patriotic feeling which makes him not wholly un- 
shade of political opinion, after hymning the fiercest moods | worthy of the task. As he sat the other day in the Bordeaux As- 
of the great Republic, after glorifying the First Consul and | sembly—listening to thefervent cry of Alsace and Lorraine that 
Emperor, after contributing a large proportion of the venom | they should not be abandoned to the enemy, and to the Repub- 
to those stings by which the Bourbon restoration was stung to | lican echo of that cry, his hands, as the Daily News’ corre- 
death, after giving effect at different times under Louis | spondent described them, stiffly fixed upon his knees, his eyes 
Philippe to the most opposite policies, without pretending to| glancing sharply to and fro noting whence the onesided 
have any other guide for his gyrations than the expediency | enthusiasm proceeded, measuring his own support in the 
of the moment, after pacific tacks and warlike tacks, and| Assembly by its inaction, and taking his prompt resolve 
after venturing to throw the obloquy of ultimate pusil-| to bring to a test at once the powers which would be accorded 
lanimity on the King whom he served, after giving in him to negotiate peace,—that “haughty insensibility of a 
his adhesion in 1848 to the revolutionary party in| parvenu” with which he has so often been charged was 
Europe, which he declared he never would betray, and turned to no ignoble purpose. There was valour in the old 
within only a few weeks veering round to the party of the | man of seventy-four as he piped out his desire for an imme- 
Conservative bourgeoisie and supporting every repressive | diate decision of the great question of his power to nego- 
measure adopted against that same European revolution, after | tiate the best terms of peace he could get, in the face of that 
voting for the Presidency of Prince Napoleon, for the expedi- | excited and despairing crowd of patriots. The “ Mirabeau- 
tion to Rome, and all the despotic measures of the executive, and | mouche,”’ as Thiers used to be called, was certainly never less 
reaping his reward in the coup d'état which expelled him for a of a mere blue-bottle, never showed so much of the rapid 
short time from France, after resuming long years afterwards | valour of Mirabeau as in that difficult moment. Still, one 
his Parliamentary career only to denounce the independence | cannot envy the country that falls back as its last resource 
of Italy, and to rouse in France the fiercest jealousy against ‘on this shifty saviour, this man of expedients, whom France 
the growing power and unity of Germany, after attacking free | loves for being as short and quick-witted for her as he is for 
trade with his keenest fallacies, and at the last critical moment | himself, for his high appreciation of theatrical success, and his 
weakening the Imperial Executive by his bitter condemnation | positive hatred of heroic failure. When Prussia lost the services 
of the German war, the causes of which no other Frenchman | of her Stein by the enmity of Napoleon, she had still her Harden- 
had done so much to foster,—after all this, M. Thiers has at last | berg. When Italy lost her Cavour, she still had her Ricasoli. 
reaped the reward of his exhaustive experience of political em-| When Hungary lost her Bathyani, she had her Deak. But 
piricism, error, and passion, in the profound sympathy of the | France in her agony can find no statesman of character and prin- 
French nation with his indomitable vitality, his vigorous though | ciple to whom to turn for help. She can only cast her appealing 
short-sighted penetration, his keen apercus for momentary | glance on the cunning literary craftsman who has stripped 
expedients, and his dry dislike of heroic measures that don’t | himself of every principle in her service without ever coming 
succeed. | near to his wits’ end ; and she makes much of him because in 
We have no wish to suggest doubts of M. Thiers’ public | all his veerings and vanities he is true Frenchman still. 
spirit at the present moment. That he has ever understood | When the old Breton noble refuses to bow his proud head, 
what an historical principle, what a political principle, what | and the stern Republican tribune will make no sign of defeat, 
even an economical principle means, we do not in the least | the “ haughty insensibility of the parvenu” may be turned 
believe. He has admired with his whole soul every form of to some profitable account. “It does not want names at the 
French energy by turns; he has riddled with his satire every bottom of it, but heads at the bottom of it,” said M. Thiers 
form of French imbecility ; he has assailed with inexhaust-| in relation to some declaration of revolutionary principle in 
ible vivacity every kind of even successful power which he | 1830. He is experiencing the same imperious necessity from 
could regard as hostile to his own influence; but through | a different cause in negotiating the peace of 1871 ; and it is at 
everything, though he has believed in nothing else, he has least some tribute to his gallantry to say that he shrinks as 
believed in France, and he believes in France still. It was little now as then. 
his belief in France which gave the fire to his descriptions of | Still, say what you will in his favour, never was any forlorn 
the great Revolution, which gave the ecstacy to his worship of sufferer content to find shelter under a more diminutive frag- 
the genius of the First Consul, which gave the passion to his ment of rock in a weary land, than France under the states- 
hatred of the Bourbon restoration, which encouraged him to' manship of M. Thiers,—a man with no political faith, hope, 
Swagger as the minister of Louis Philippe, to adhere in an’ or charity,—with no principle to steer by but the look-out, 
episode of frenzy to the principle of European revolution, no national ideal before him but peace at any price, no 
to resist it when he thought he saw it producing international sympathies to alleviate the wreck of all national 
French anarchy, to favour monopoly and protection—which hopes. He has lived his whole life on the hand-to-mouth 
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principle, both as //tterateur and statesman. He got up his 
knowledge as a writer just where and when it was wanted for 
the making of his books. He took his policy as a politician 
from the quick impressions of the moment. He never had a 
real belief in Republic, Empire, House of Bourbon, or House 
of Orleans; and he has none now. He never had a real 
belief as to any policy of peace or war, free trade or pro- 
tection, education or no-education, except that what- 
ever promised the most immediate return of popularity 


was best. He may be the statesman for the exigency | 


of the moment,—to turn the difficult corner where the 
path of France skirts the precipice; but if France is 
to have a future, and grow into a firmer texture of self- 
restraint and resolve, her first necessity, after the exigency of 
the moment is satisfied, will be to put at the head of affairs 
some statesman of deeper faith and character, of steadier pur- 
pose and of less twinkling intelligence than M. Thiers. 





THE TWO FAILURES OF THURSDAY. 
HE Ministry seems to be passing through a spasm of 


them? God knows it is only too easy to get a coercion Bill 
for any part of Ireland, and it is not constitutional etiquette 
which stands in the way of governing that portion of the 
United Kingdom. Instead of this, Her Majesty’s Government 
risk the disclosure of their secret-—for a Committee is not a 
Cabinet, and will tattle—destroy the authority of Parliament 
and display a deep and, as it seems to us, an entirely ws. 
founded distrust of the House of Commons and their own 
enormous majority. There are sections of the House which 
doubt their capacity, but whenever has a hint been breathed 
against their honour? and short of that, what possible reason 
could either party have for distrusting their conclusion that 
danger exists in Westmeath not to be quelled by constitutional 
processes of law? To throw the task of inquiry into such g 
matter on to the House, still more to leave it to the House to 
suggest a policy, is to abnegate the responsibility of governing 


|altogether. It is the last form of weakness we should haya 
| expected from a Ministry which assumes the entire initiatiye 
in legislation, which considers Committees devices for delay, 
and which hitherto has never failed to display the courage of 


weakness. In two separate instances on Thursday | 


night they shrank from a clear duty, apparently through a fear 
of Parliament. One of these failures will attract little atten- 
tion, but the other may yet prove of serious moment to their 
hold upon public confidence. An understanding had been 
arrived at between the India House and the Anglo-Indians, 
backed by the commercial interests and the independent 


Radicals, for the appointment of a Committee on Indian | 


Finance. Indian finance has now been controlled for ten years 
by Her Majesty’s Government, deficits have been almost 
annual, the military expense has become excessive—the Horse 
Guards using Indian revenue as a kind of Consolidated Fund 


for the benefit of the British Army—and a certain feeling of | 
alarm has been expressed in the City, alarm not dissipated by | 


a recent paper in the Quarterly, written by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and intended to prove that India must 


always depend more or less on loans. An independent inquiry | 


seemed indispensable, and was understood to be conceded, 
when all at once the India House prompted Mr. Gladstone to 
make the inquiry through a joint Committee of both Houses, 
avowedly because the Commons had not officials enough. The 
palpable intention of that “dodge,” for it is no better, was to 
prevent the inquiry from taking inconvenient directions, that 
is, to protect the “Military” and “Home” accounts from 


thorough investigation, The House would not have it, andso | 


strong was the feeling expressed, that the Premier was com- 
pelled to withdraw his proposition, while the Radicals will 


now insist on selecting the most independent and obnoxious | 
it, their sympathies are at the bottom of their judgment. 
Still more, it is due to the somewhat argumentative, not to 


Chairman they can find. 

No Indian matter interests Parliament much, but the dis- 
pute on the second proposal is certain to give rise to the most 
acrimonious discussion. The Marquis of Hartington, as Secretary 


for Ireland, gave notice of a motion that “A Select Com- | 


mittee be appointed to inquire into the state of Westmeath and 
certain parts adjoining Meath and King’s County, the nature, 
extent, and effect of certain unlawful combinations and con- 


federacies existing therein, and the best means of suppressing | 


the same. I also beg to give notice that on the nomination 
of the Committee I shall move that it be a secret committee.” 
That is to say, Her Majesty’s Government are aware that 
agrarian combinations of the worst kind exist in Westmeath, 
as was hinted in the Queen’s Speech, and will demand excep- 
tional legislation; but instead of proposing such legislation, they 
endeavour to throw the responsibility off their own shoulders 


its convictions. Unless we are greatly mistaken, Monday 
night will be a very serious one for the Liberal Government, 
all-powerful though it be. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF AN EARNEST MINISTER. 


HE line taken by the Prime Minister on Monday night in 
relation to Professor Fawcett’s amendment on the 
University Tests’ Bill has given very great dissatisfaction to the 
great majority of the strongest Liberals amongst his followers, 
and there is, we think, no little reason to fear that unless the 
Liberals make some effort to enter fairly into the position of 
their leader, as well as their leader to enter into their position, 
a split will take place in the Liberal party which will be full 
of disastrous consequences. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone, 
partly because he is an “ earnest ” politician, is not allowed by 
his followers to exercise the sort of discretion which was 
always readily accorded to Lord Palmerston, and which is not 
the less but the more needful, because on all matters he is 0 
much more of a statesman of principle, so much less of a states- 
man of expediency than Lord Palmerston. You will always notice 
that the irritation felt against a man of Mr. Gladstone's type 
when he makes even a perfectly wise and justifiable conces- 
sion to mere prudential considerations, is vastly greater than 
the irritation felt against a man of Lord Palmerston’s type 
when he does precisely the same thing. Partly, no doubt, 
this is due to the suspicion,—which in a certain number of 
cases is probably well grounded,—that statesmen like Mr. 
Gladstone are apt to plead expediency when, if they only knew 


say arbitrary, tone in which statesmen of Mr. Gladstone's 
temperament are apt to announce a final decision of the 
Government on matters of expediency, on which naturally 
they feel their ground less firm than usual,—a tone less like 
that of announcing a business-like judgment than that of 
promulgating a controverted dogma,—a tone which rouses 4 
similar controversial temper in their hearers. All these things 
are difficulties in the path of a statesman of Mr. Gladstone's 
kind; and they are double and quadruple difficulties when 
it so happens, as it does in relation to religious questions, 


‘that the Prime Minister's private sympathies go with a 


and on to those of the House, hoping by the appointment of a | 


Committee of both parties to disarm antagonism. There 
cannot be the smallest necessity for such a Committee. The 
Cabinet must be in possession of all information, and it is in 
itself the very secret Committee required. Let us take the 
most extreme conceivable case, that her Majesty’s Government 


ation, and aware of it through information which they are 
unable to produce—confidential warnings, for instance, from 
Cardinal Cullen, or President Grant, or individuals whose 
lives would be forfeited by any account of their good service 
to the State. Even then, in that extreme case, their clear 
constitutional duty is either to confide their information in the 
well-understood way to the responsible chiefs of Opposition—as 
was done in the Trent matter,—or to demand the necessary 
powers without alleging any reason whatever beyond their own 
conviction of such necessity—conviction to be explained 
when the danger had passed away. Who would resist 


religious party which is not in any sense the party of the 
great majority of his followers. This is a fact which is not 
only likely sometimes to bias his own judgment, but is also 
quite certain to foster their suspicions. To Lord Palmerston, 
who thought it was an axiom in the mind of every sensible man 
that “all children are born good,” it was possible, of course, to 
impute all sorts of supercilious indifference to the wrongs of 
Dissenters, but it was not possible to impute to him any secret 
dread of the growth of liberal religious opinion, any wish to find 


is aware of the existence of a society whose object is assassin- | excuses for putting difficulties in its way. To Mr. Gladstone 


it is not possible to impute supercilious indifference to any 
wrong in the kingdom, real or imaginary; but it is possible 
to impute an eager antipathy to a certain class of negative 
and “agnostic” opinions, one which might seriously impair 
his judgment on such questions as those of the tests for 
University Headships and for Clerical Fellowships. Conse- 
quently, his conduct in refusing to accept Professor 
Fawcett’s amendment is judged far more bitterly than 
Lord Palmerston’s conduct in a like situation would have 
been. Yet the aggrieved Liberals would do well to consider 
gravely whether, after all that may be said, it is better to 
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have @ minister thoroughly in earnest or not, and if it is, | i i 
ghether it is not absolutely necessary to make seid dle Ad Thowe Laver ee em y Bane 
ance for the difficulties of his position. Should we have got | ages most k nly ake te de caeaee agp 
either the Irish Church Act or the Irish Land Act without | their carn re yo ae = th aoe et 
gach & Minister? Should we have got Lord Palmerston to | we think o* ind ¢ — in pins Prey oye ne well 
assume the conduct of the University Tests’ Bill even in its as what they I Pg yon’ pm ep hy dag ht Be 
nt imperfect shape, and to use his whole influence with the | outweighin the | tt mi eg Ses " go vey 
House of Lords to get itcarried? Ifnot,—and noone can fora a dut ; of . if en ee pe a “s — — 
moment doubt that we should never have got these measures res § the * Mini ts ee at as ae 
from Lord Palmerston, certainly never have got them eagerly | towards them ee 
gdvocated by him as official measures,—is it not really worth | 
while for us to try and enter into Mr. Gladstone’s position as 
por Aig ee sh polities of to nen a ours? There is no re- MR. FORSTER’S BALLOT BILL. 
cor more steady progress toward i i 
Liberalism, even in ecclesiastical iitntinn My. Glad. | M* Sie Balen ey rie vic ti = wr tee 
stone’s progress during the last ten years. What Lord Palmer-| much. The idea at th ? tte a actin aan ee 
stone in his cool worldly indifference would never have dreamt of It is founded on a ti 4 that pny ia oe —s 
doing, Mr. Gladstone, though perfectly aware that he has often ought not to be enabl ‘a b h la paige baseey om 
been giving a great temporary advantage to religious opinions | bribery, or solicitation but to be phe B ears ‘aon. cant 
the most opposite to his own, has done. It is only fair to to b islati itr cee a 
him that we pee not deny him such discretion in the pond cienen of ti eee bona ng Ave aa ee ta k he 
of his rapid advance with the time, is qui get pon 
of denying to more cold-headed and a 7 Sakeded to : oo thi ae sothgp A pbb tg gmat 
With regard to the special dispute of Monday night, though | —for netted : : gar ne th a faati apy brib io a 
the importance and the logical strength of Prof - i j ‘th, weal te ate 
cett’s amendment for abolishing the at for Hendships. a Hn poy aff ihe. Atti ¢ oS cee ts Oe ee 
for Clerical Fellowships cannot be exaggerated, though we ‘but a law which aeane tela ry theo yo 
maintained last year, and still maintain, that it i on Ries ae tt : 
blunder of the Government not to abolish the test for fends | i a soaibilt " se el = ah > tee 
S —— whose case the argument for a test is even less | clumsy a a dae “Atter. R. foe | yen “as oes 
usible than in the case of a College fellow,—and wish | from slay d ‘ i Cae Gon 
i the é . J + heart afraid of the whi 
heartily that the original Bill had included the cleri 4 wy ae « of the whip, than for a 
ships also, we do avai think “that ‘Mr iaecs Ga | SS csah ts oe —<y “pull ‘the po ad age 
very fair statesman’s case for not strengthening the terms of | fairly fou ht out f Scala eos de dao tae an ae 
the a up last year tothe Lords. Those Dissenters who their hes that iw sole Ge pda fos ne the 
practically care most about the matter are getting very impa-| protection of the 1 it i nde to make the cocteanhe 
iii ss tarwh, e aeed instehaend af taut : pa-| p : e law, it is childish to make the electorate 
, at least, a $ justice. oung men | Sovereign and expect it never to h i i 
leave the Universities every year whose abilities and attain e i sae ae cen at 
i - to provide that the n t hall 
ments would qualify them to carry off fellowships which | all "aa aA tb ented we 2 
would be of the greatest possible value to them in a arin c ‘eld. 8 et ake te de an 
d some, and under th i is Bill i 
for their future career, and yet unable to do so on se | probably will yi Pg Fy Beep 
utur ; of | probably will yield them. We take i 
the conscientious scruples excited b 7 eam at to te Cae 
y these absurd tests.|a moderate and reasonabl 
Year after year they have lost their remed | ing li ge fe op bP pt aa 
a y on account of the | be something like this. ‘Th d eff i 
obstinacy of the House of Lords and the reluctance of the th ini i. a S ee ae eo 
Government to use its legitimate influence in overcoming th pore sang ng oi re ae ts oo 
at country like this, where property h i 
obstinacy. Now, at last, the chance of success has > | wh ‘ ; nak cane 
q . 2 . | towns are so numerous and contai 
ll Ssenset tok on he Oh tet ¢ me. | where us and contain such masses of half- 
y 2 year, but could not educated voters, and where, f h 
succeed in getting it up to the House of Lords till the 14th | chasm b the i rp y Riper acer penite: ayt Ae -| 
8 4th | cha tween the ignorant and the cultured insti 
agar, Ay Aplin 14th | chasm bet g and the cultured, popular instinct, 
», greater importance were awaiting so often right, tends so often to b i 
sanction and concession. Of course, the House of Lords availed | eff any Son cs ok hed cmmtine: 
, . t of control is less than the evil eff: icti 
ee ; iled | effec n the evil effect of restriction. The 
. got rid of the Bill by a side-wind. | people must be allowed j i 
Sir ths Wil cone ce to thtcame aha _ people must be allowed to choose representatives according to 
! 3ill pe as last year, with an | their instinct as well as their to ch 
immense majority and all the Government influence at its back, | please without ref enor Gavee Wa 
Sods ts thtcows octet : , | please without referenoe to anything but their own judgments. 
y reason for concession on the part | Any mixed system of freed i i 
of the Peers; and should they be inclined to refuse i ~ {oem ti at oa i. Galas a ae ka 
: a really fair case for the omiintion Se md p agen ill diepla ye eleme t 7 = en 
the Government. But if, on the other hand “es moch stronge i Ea cae Bell eneion uh thas hneer 
" : and, ger | greater force of will.’ Well, the Bill i h 
measure than that of last year is sent up, the House of Lords | in its logical sioarie eas ae 
ee eS in its logical completeness. The secrecy is made absolute, 
treated with the ordinary seieeition and rd = ion sooay diaustiiuatiin Sor exndiies : oe muian bat 
one House to the other, and to justify themselves in rejecti ing | rt cutee, tr ae 
n 3 ; the | were going t l,i iti 
gap rte rahe sin rejecting the | \ going to say, personal, is swept away. Any British sub- 
4 " g that the action of the House | ject not luckles h to b ; 
of Commons should be of a kind that the Lords mi i : s enough to be a Peer, a clergyman, or a pauper 
( t might fairly | in receipt of relief, can offer himself i 
consider deferential and moderate, indefinitely strength : ee a ae 
1 " ons the House of Commons, and b 
ee ee y igthens of ions, and may be accepted by the electors. The 
‘ ( pper House, and indefinitely last religious disabilities di d i 5 
improves his moral position if he should be compelled ificati Te at os a ee 
i on pelled to use| perty qualification followed then 1 h i 
pressure in the end. Th arly withi i i : ae 
teton of a Ministw, and we are dloposed to Think that Sir F. | of alection to Parliament, lke those of lection to any other 
ee ee re PF. arliament, like those of election to any other 
: ‘ m 4 .y, the thorough-going | office, are th h sti i it i i 
eee y ers 0 gh-going y thrown on the constituencies, and it is possible for 
right and se oy ee took a perfectly | any —— a coat, if his fellow-citizens choose, to help to 
goa eget gt st — a * — — That boon may prove one which willoutweigh 
le ee - ee ee 00 +" all the lefects of the Ballot, for it enables the nation to choose 
Peers, That was not said when he proposed i seek a mia adie po te aa etliad nenperene ace 
after another the amendments made by the Lord ish | i Salen feds ots he eotan oekdadel oul 
i. ooo : e by the Lords on the Irish particularly of finding leaders with the energy, self-denial, and 
; is harged with treating | thoroughn f j "nod 4 
holy Sse me he was ¢ ie th ta g | ghness of purpose which the possession of wealth tends 
. Weare inclined to | so rapidly to dest i 
ee eee cee ao so rapidly to destroy. Something may be got out of the 
—_ is that, whatever Mr. eatin ana | i rg or Alar ’ Pee “ meer oe ae 
oe oe i estion | As far candidature is concerned, the law, should 
‘his sort, pt to state with a warmth of conviction | this Bill Id be i i 
ee a oe ] i pass, cou e improved only by allowing peers and 
C ret his motives, and | priests to ask the suff: f jecti 
ascribe them to some latent passion inst d of judicial t idates’ want ol cet ay pth ony 
ahaa ; Pp " ead of mere judicia |to poor candidates’ want of means is, as regards the law, 
gence. It is clear that there are certain disadvantages | unreal. No law prevents the electors from ihe their repre- 
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sentative any annual allowance they may please, and they 
are by the Bill obliging themselves to pay his legal expenses. 
The freedom of voting is equally complete. The elector has 
only to be silent to escape intimidation, which, indeed, will 
lose all its effect, while the briber must be very rich or very 
confiding to pay a scoundrel to commit perjury, when he can 
get his money just as well by telling his corrupter a lie. The 
rowdy licence of nomination-day is swept away ; no passions are 
to be excited by a premature declaration of the poll, and as 
the hired roughs cannot tell how an elector means to vote, 
the most timid may walk up to the booth without fear of 
molestion. Bad as the means are in theory, their result will 
be that elector and representative are equally enfranchised. 
All the good that can be extracted from the ballot is extracted, 
and Mr. Forster deserves the highest credit for thoroughness 
and determination. 

Some of the details of his Bill, however, seem to requir 
revision. Weare not sure he is not a little pedantic in object- 
ing to a register to be kept sealed, opened only by order of an 
election judge, and then only quoted as evidence about the 
individual case in hand. No doubt, intimidation or bribery 
can be punished by ordinary evidence, but we do not see why 
we should make the evidence weaker by refusing this one bit 
more, especially as it is the one which tells most severely against 
the sitting member. Is it really impossible to secure secrecy 
among the poll clerks, or to keep a document unread until it 
is in the judge’s hand? We do not believe it, and regard the 
increased mechanical difficulty of taking the votes as very 
slight, a difficulty involving only a moderate addition to the 
expense. A certainty of exemption from exposure such as 
this Bill secures can never increase the reluctance to take a 
bribe, and there is one form of bribery against which 
it is still requisite to guard. Societies of electors may 
be formed to sell the elections wholesale, the money not 
to be paid until the return is secured; and the bona fides 
of members may be secured by oaths like those of the 
old Trades’ Unions or the Riband lodges, which were 
rarely if ever broken. The register would in such a case 
be an almost indispensable piece of evidence, serving as it 


would to show that men of all sorts of opinion were for some | 
Mr. Forster says he wants | 
perfect secrecy to prevent the bribe-taker from proving that | 


purpose or other voting together. 


he has earned his money; but if the register were entrusted 
to the judges, he could not prove his villainy, any more than | 
he could under the Bill. Again, the provisions against per- | 


ee 
has recorded his vote. We strongly advise them to pass the 
Bill—which is, after all, the business of the Commons 
take advantage of the opportunity to relieve themselves of 
an absurd and illegal disability. They cannot, we sup 
authorize themselves to be candidates, but they certainly 
can make the fate of the Bill dependent on a proviso 
that “the interference of a Peer in an election shall not 
vitiate the return.” Why should Lord Salisbury be de. 
barred from choosing a representative, any more than any 
other taxpayer? Because he represents himself? He dogs 
not when money bills are in question, and ought to have ag 
free a voice in elections as if he paid only twopence half. 
penny to the revenue. The present system is at once absurd 
and injurious. It does not in the least degree prevent a Duke 
of Devonshire from proposing candidates for four counties, 
while it does exempt him from any necessity of defending 
his choice before the electors. It is the Peers’ interest to 
remove a disability imposed by a single House, and it is the 
Commons’ interest that all who exercise electoral influence 
should exercise it in the light of day. 





THE SCOTCH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


I AD Lord Advocate Young yielded to advice pressed upon 

him from many quarters, he would have reintroduced 
this year the Education Bill which in 1869 Mr. Moncreiff and 
the Duke of Argyll failed to carry through Parliament. That 
Bill, as it stood when rejected by the Lords, dealt neither 
with the Parish nor the Burgh schools, both of which were 
left for future legislation; so that, though nominally a pro. 
ject of national education, it was really little more thang 
scheme for relieving the various sects in Scotland of the 
burden of the series of schools which their rivalries had called 
into existence. It is fortunate that Mr. Young rejected the 
advice. The measure he has introduced comprehends the 
Burgh and Parish Schools, which are in future to be public 
schools managed on a popular basis; provides for the estab. 











lishment of new schools where necessary, and for incorporating 
existing schools, other than burgh and parish, in the public- 
school system ; while continuing to efficient schools other than 
public now existing the aid of Privy-Council grants. Thus 
the Bill, unlike Mr. Moncreiff’s, covers the whole field of 
Scotch popular education, primary and secondary. 

The following is as correct a general account of the main 
provisions of the Bill as we can compress into a newspaper 


sonation, the special form of evil which the ballot develops, | paragraph :—School-boards are to be elected in every parish 
are inadequate. This mischief has reached an astounding | and burgh in Scotland within six months after the passing of 
height in New York, and even in England, as the Bill stands, | the Act. The elections are to be superintended by the Scotch 
any scoundrel who knows the names of men out of town but Education Department—a committee of the Privy Council on 
upon the register may go and vote in every district of London, | Education in Scotland to be appointed by Her Majesty—which 
and the poll elerk be none the wiser, while the electors whose | department is to have power, on the expiration of the six 
names have been taken in vain will hear of the fraud too late. | months, to nominate a Board for any parish or burgh that 
Mr. Forster will say this can be done now, but it cannot, as| may have failed to elect one. The Boards, on coming into 
the agent of the defeated party when scrutinizing the list | existence, will be the owners, in parishes, of the parish schools 
would discover the fraud; and the votes would be struck | and schoolmasters’ houses, &c.; in burghs of the burgh 





off, which cannot be done now without abandoning the 
secrecy we are trying to establish. Mr. Forster evidently 
thinks that a few votes so gained with great trouble 
and risk will not be of political importance, except in 
little boroughs where, every elector being known, per- 
sonation is impossible; but this has become the master 
evil of the electoral system even in America, where every 
man has a right to vote once. The punishment he 
suggests, two years’ imprisonment, may be sufficient, but 
the best preventive would be clear proof of identity, and 


we do not see why this should not be secured. Suppose every | 


elector received by post his number on the poll clerk’s pri- 
vate register, to be presented when he came to vote. That 
would not interfere with secrecy, while it would be an addi- 
tional proof of identity, and one beyond interference except by 
the delivering postmen. It is not, however, for us to suggest 
the precautions to be taken. 


gerous offence against which, under the Ballot, Members will 
have to guard. 

It is, of course, quite certain that the Bill will pass the 
Commons, and the only question is, whether it will pass the 
Lords. We do not see why it should not. They could not 
exert their territorial power against any very general feeling, 
and except when feeling has become general and strong their 
power, which is really social, will be undiminished. They 
will know their real opponents in the counties quite well, 
though they may not know precisely how Farmer Greenfield 


All we desire is to point out | 
that personation, now very uncommon, is the new and dan- | 


| publisly provided, although not rate-supported; the parish 


ischools. Both sets of schools will become public schools 
|under the Act, and will be controlled, managed, and super- 
'intended by the Boards. The Boards are directed at once 
to expand the system of public schools thus formed till it 
meets the whole educational wants of the community; by 
buying existing schools—such as those of the Free Church—and 
building new ones, or enlarging old. Provision is also made 
for the expansion of the system from time to time in the 
future, so as to secure that there shall always be a sufficiency 
of accommodation for the children of Scotland in efficient 
schools. The Boards are empowered, moreover, to erect 
| infant and evening schools, and industrial and free schools in 
_certain cases. The expenses will, so far as necessary, be met 
'by a rate levied along with the poor-rate, and, in the same 
‘manner, on all lands and heritages; and the ratepayers in 
‘each district will have in their hands the election of the 
School Board. The Bill provides a strict conscience-clause for 
all State or rate-aided schools, and the inspection is to be un- 
‘denominational, and confined to secular subjects. Beyond 
| this the Bill is silent on the subject of the religious difficulty, 
| which is left without direction to the School Boards. At this 
‘point it seems to be in substantial agreement with Mr. 
Forster's Bill of last year, as it is also in its provisions for 
| permissive compulsion of school attendance. 

Scotland has, from an early date, had a series of 
national schools covering the country, though meeting its 
educational wants inadequately. The Burgh Schools are 
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‘la 
gchools have all along since 1696 been publicly-provided| The contention that the heritors rated for the parish 
and rate-supported schools,— in the strict sense of the | schools should pay their rates as at present, and the new rate 
word national. They have not been numerous enough, | in addition, we can scarcely regard as being serious. The rate 
however, and their connection with the Established Church | has long been levied, but that cannot be regarded as altering 
bas, in some measure, been prejudicial, leading to the | its character as a tax; and no one can maintain it to be a 
erection of schools by other Churches to rival rather than | principle of taxation that a tax may be levied so long that 
supplement them; so that in some districts in Scotland the | it must be levied for ever. The Annuity-tax in Edinburgh 
cause of education has suffered quite as much from there | had been levied for a very long time ; but we do not recollect 
being too many schools as from there being too few. And in | that Mr. M‘Laren ever maintained that in respect of its old 

g, we may observe that in our opinion it is a defect | age the people of Edinburgh were bound to pay it evermore ; 
in the Bill that it contains no clear and distinct pro-|or that there was anything wrong when the area of the tax 
yision that secures the suppression, in such districts, of | was widened, and its amount reduced, as it was at one time, in 
schools that tend mutually to destroy each other by the | conformity with a scheme of his own. The fact is, it has 
withdrawal of the Parliamentary grant from such of them | been owing to what we may call an accident that the rates 
gs, on inquiry, may appear to be unnecessary. The seventy-| have not been equally imposed on all lands and heritages 
fourth section of the Bill has a provision against the rise | ever since 1696, instead of on some lands and heritages only, 
of this species of evil in the future, and it is probable that | most unequally, according to their rent as valued in the 
the condition of the grant—that a school must be “ effi-| middle of the seventeenth century. The “valued rents” and 
ciently” contributing to the secular education of the district | the real rents have no longer any correspondence ; and the 
—may suffice for the purpose we have in view. Be that as it | proposal to lay the rate on the real value of all lands and 
may, the chief merit of this Bill clearly consists in the con-| heritages is not only a recurrence to the intention of the 
ception that what was requisite to be done was to remodel the | statute of 1696, which imposed the rate on the heritors, but 
existing national system, detach it from its Church connection, | is just in itself, and a feature absolutely requisite in a scheme 

pularize its management, and provide for its expansion by | which, like that of the Lord Advocate, takes the control of 
the addition of new schools, and inclusion of existing schools | the schools out of the hands of the few, and places it in the 
where expedient, so as to make it commensurate with the | hands of the people. 
educational wants of the time. This the Bill succeeds in 
providing to be done by simple and, we should think, easily 
worked machinery. The boldness of the proposal would in 
1869 have struck one more than its originality ; but since then |/PYHE six months which have gone by since the Married 
the air has been cleared by various occurrences, notably the Women’s Property Act came into operation have 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, and we may now admire | brought in their train the discovery that the Act, though 
the originality more than the boldness. It is much to Mr. | framed as it stands in the Statute Book by no less experienced 
Young's credit that while there was a clamour for the intro- | a body than the Law Lords, is grossly unsatisfactory amd 
duction of the Bill of 1869, he should have thought out a inadequate in its construction. There are even questions on the 
scheme so radical. | interpretation of its clauses (with reference to their effect in 

The Bill should become law. The Scotch Church, for the | abrogating or trenching on the old common-law rules) as to 
disestablishment of which many are calling out, will scarcely | which able lawyers, accustomed to advise on the effect of 
hasten a conflict that is inevitable by a struggle to preserve | doubtful and ill-drawn enactments, absolutely shrink from 
the guardianship of the schools. The existing heritors will , committing themselves to any construction atall ; so uncertain 
not object, because, on the whole, the Bill will bring them | a sound has the legislative trumpet given forth in this instance. 
relief. The various denominations whose schools will certainly |Our present remarks have no reference whatever to any theory 
be thrown on the rates will not object, for they will have all on which this Act may have been framed, or any theory 
the relief that was offered to them in 1869, and any satisfac- | respecting the principles on which legislation on this subject 
tion that the detachment of the parish schools from the ought to be framed. On that side of the matter our views 
Church may afford them into the bargain. Two sets of people have been repeatedly expressed; at present we are speaking 
there are, however, that are certain to object,—those who simply of the details of the enactment now in force. 
wished the central authority of the Scottish school-system to| Within the last few weeks, County-Court Judges have been 
be established in Edinburgh, and those who, along with Mr. | much exercised with questions on the rights and liabilities 
M‘laren, if we recollect rightly, opposed Mr. Moncrieff’s Bill | arising out of occupations or businesses conducted by married 
on the ground that the heritors rated at present for the Parish | women ; and it is, of course, within the sphere of these Courts 

Schools should be made to pay any new rate that might be ‘that questions and claims of this kind must usually arise. 
imposed in addition to the rates they had been paying. We abstained intentionally from the phrases “separate trad- 

It is difficult to see the force of the objections to the | ing,” or “ business carried on separately from the husband,” 

Scotch Education Department proposed in the Bill. The Bill | because the effect of these words of separation as used in the 
contains provisions for fostering those features in the system | Act is at present a doubtful matter. About three weeks ago, 
of education in Scotland that are peculiar, and, indeed, for|two married women, living apart from their husbands, and 
the encouragement of secondary education in general ; and no | trading as iron-founders, were sued in the Northampton 
doubt it will be the least that will be considered due to | County Court by one of their employes, for wages and for an 
Scotland, that Her Majesty, in nominating the committee of alleged wrongful dismissal. In answer to the man’s plaint, 

the Privy Council that is to constitute the department, | the defendants pleaded that they were married women, and as 
shall nominate a proportion, if not a majority, of Scots-| such incapable of being sued ; whereas the plaintiff had sup- 

men. It can scarcely be doubted, again, that there is an | posed that since an Act of Parliament had been passed to 
advantage in removing the control from the bickerings, at | secure to married-women traders the fruits of their trading, 
short range, that are sure to arise in Scotland ; and also in the | they must surely be liable to their trade creditors. But the 
freer choice the scheme offers of skilled and independent | Judge, after minutely examining the Act, section by section, 
administrators. Any board that could be established in felt himself bound to say:—‘ No. The Act has indeed pur- 

Edinburgh must be a board of clergymen of different persua- ported to secure to married women their profits and earn- 

sions, like that proposed in 1869. We think also that it is ings, and has given them certain powers, which they did 

beyond hope now that any minister could carry a proposal for a | not possess before, of suing to protect or to realize these, but 

Board to be established in Edinburgh, such as Mr. Moncreiff’s it nowhere says that the married woman may herself be sued, 

Bill contemplated. The chairman was to be paid £1,000yearly, and I, as a judge, cannot supply the omission. There must 

and each of the other two members of the Board £750 yearly. be judgment for the defendants.” The original Bill expressly 

Since that suggestion was made we have seen a popularly- | provided that the wife should be capable “of suing and being 

elected School Board in London, with a population to deal sued as if she were a /feme sole.” The Act tacet as to the 

with as great and as variously circumstanced in regard to the being sued. It may be thought, and indeed it was argued in 








THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY AOT. 








means of education as Scotland, determine that not even its 
chairman should at the outset of its operations have a salary. 
Besides this, we do not see how the Government can dispense 
with a system of imperial control, seeing that, as the Lord 
Advocate stated in introducing the Bill, the State is to con- 
tribute in future so much more extensively than hitherto to 
the cause of education in Scotland. 


this very case, that the Legislature must surely be taken to 
have imposed, by implication, a correlative liability to be sued ; 
but as our judges always say, when asked to supply some 
‘casus omissus of the Legislature, it is the business of the 
Bench to interpret laws, but not to make them. We need not 
drag our readers through an investigation of this point; nor 
is it indeed necessary for us to discuss it ; it is enough for us 
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i 
that the lawyers best able to judge hold that there is no| Here we must end the recital of defects; the doubts which 
such implication. They point out, too, that as the Act has| will have to be solved at the cost of suitors are legion; tha 
expressly imposed a liability to be sued for antenuptial debts, | such a legislative mess and jumble ought not to be allowed 
expressio unius est exclusio alterius. In this particular in- | to remain as it is, is self-evident. The best thing Parliament 
stance, the result is that the claimant can sue nobody, for as|can do is to repeal the Act and pass another, before the 
the husbands are living separate and in a distant part of | doubtful points have had time to gather round them any 
England, they will not be liable in any way. expensive litigation. 

Now it +: oe true that the trade-creditors of a business 
conducted by a wife are no worse off than before the Act, in ss - 
the simple case in which the husband is not in cohabitation ; if | THE LIMIT OF PERSONALITIES. 
the wife cannot be sued now, she could not be sued before the [* is perfectly fair, of course, that Mr. Friswell should bg 
Act; and the same is the case as regards the husband ; his | punished for publishing his rubbish about Mr. Sala—though 
liability is a mere question of presumption of the wife’s agency | we object, as Mr. Sala does, to the system which inflicts two fing 
for him, and in general he would not under the old law be | for one offence—and it is highly expedient besides, for if ¢ 
suable when living apart from his wife. This poor excuse | freedom of the Press is ever abolished, it will be out of he 
therefore may be made for the Act, that, so far as these non- | kind’s impatience of the tyranny the Press sometimes exercigeg 
cohabitation cases are concerned, its delinquency is con- | over individuals. Men will not endure for ever to live under g 
fined to perpetuating the old denial of redress to the _ microscope which shows all their imperfections, natural or acquired, 
culos Pel Sa ik we tere fe thowe cose in whch in progr os ernggnied st thee of he Bolg 

e husba n ‘ vner' | appeared to Gulliver. ‘The wor elieves in justice in the lo 
old law the husband would have been liable) ; and let | ran, and there is no justice in describing a& man as Dicken 
us take, par example, some one of those instances (how | described his subjects, as if the whole character or physiog. 
very numerous they must be!) in which some Mrs. Mantalini | nomy were made up of one principal foible or defect. But 
conducts a millinery business or the like, with Mr. Mantalini|j, would be very well for littcratewrs and for the public if 
dwelling under the same roof. In such a case as that, if a | they could both establish some reasonable canon for the limitation 
judge should consider the business as being carried on by Mrs. | of personalities. Their present one, though it works extremely 
Mantalini “separately from *’ Mr. Mantalini, the consequence | yj) in England, is not of itself sufficient. It is briefly that jour. 
will be that if Mrs. Mantalini some Saturday evening declines | nalists are to write like gentlemen, to adhere to certain role 
to pay her workwomen their wages, there is simply - obody | which, though unrecorded, are as well understood as are the equally 
whom they can sue. A few weeks ago a workwoman in such | : a ea steal 2 

he unwritten laws of behaviour in society, and are based on the same 

an employ came to a London County Court, desiring to sue for | Acateeitin itiah tnaninen tenes, Goins sii 
an arrear of wages ; but the judge told her that she could not | 1 eee _ - , ae 
: : _ | lated by respect for the feelings as well as for the rights of others, 
sue the wife, because the Act had not enabled her to do so; | ., a aaah he hath ly. lik th io of cccheaatl 
and as the business was, in his opinion, carried on “separately | “ “ ae : : = a dite vom bared > i seagate. 
from the husband,” she could not sue him either. The | teaks down af the re ie ag —. ~ per not control 
Solicitors’ Journal, by whom the case is reported, suggests | and does not apply to those who are essentially vulgar. Vulgar 
that the judge may have been too hasty in concluding the | men will speak in print, particularly in letters from London, 
| and they have a right to speak, and of course they are not amen- 


business to be “separately”’ carried on; which, of course, | . oped 
would be a question of fact. However that may be, the| able to a rule which they can by no possibility comprehend, any 


Act has augmented the old denial of remedy to the trade- | more than a Burmese or Chiuese could comprehend the last faint 
creditors, by extending it to all those cases of cohabitation in | "wace of Western etiquette. Nor is opinion of much use asa 
which a judge may be bound to conclude that the business is | corrective. ‘The great mass of English-speaking mankind are 
carried on separately. Where the trading is “separate” | hard-working persons with very little refinement, who think 
the creditors are without remedy; where it is not gossip about well-known persons rather entertaining, and are not 
separate, the wife is unprotected. There seems to be some | disposed to be critical, if only it is spicy enough. We do not 
difference of opinion among lawyers as to the manner in| know that they are malicious, though that is so often asserted. 
which the presumptions will now run upon this point of We suspect that their true liking is for the sensational, and that 
‘‘ separation ;” we need not discuss that matter; how that, a romantic story of love, or heroism, or good fortune would 
point will be fought over in the County Courts, and what a/ be just as well received as an unfavourable story the general 
door is now open for a sort of connubial swindling. We have | effect of which is to reduce a personage into a mere person, and 
not forgotten that it is open to a claimant, under certain | which strikes them as a mere story, true or false, about some one, 
restrictions, to file a bill in Chancery to get paid out of any | whose concern in the matter they totally forget. It is amusing to 
“separate estate” not subject to “restraint on anticipation” | them to hear it asserted that John Smith, poet and playwright, 
which the wife may happen to have, including, of course, her | drinks, or drops his h’s; and of John Smith’s sensations under the 
accumulations of saved earnings ; but the ludicrously inapplic- | statement, particularly if it is untrue, they think no more than 
able nature of the Chancery procedure to small cases was one | they would about a horse’s sensations while they were depreciating 
of the grievances which the Act was to remedy; fancy a his points. The horse has a full right to talk about them if he caa, 
sempstress filing a bill in the High Court of Chancery to | and meanwhile insult has to their minds, as George Eliot remarked 
recover a week's wages ! ‘in ‘* Silas Marner,” a kind of comic effect. It is the masses who 
A most absurd bungle, too, has been made about the buy cheap papers, and their opinion will not check personality any 
remedies which the wife is to be allowed to enforce. The extent more than the opinion of the American masses does. If ordinary 
4 eo remedies is a most doubtful question, and many think Americans have a distinctive moral quality, it is kindliness, and if 
; ae Shonge 0 pd a ond prt. cones — else =o they have a distinctive intellectual one, it is a tendency to allow 
an ee es eee, Sree e oom wre © Coe Ol a idiosyncrasies, yet they read and are amused by personalties 
amages for breach of contract, or as the Northampton County 5 ce ie d * if th 
Genet tates nuk ti. 4 “ae Seal dae Uslliegs teen of the most outré kind. People are sketched out there as if they 
judge put it, to sue “‘upon any contra g h 
out of which her earnings directly spring, but one entered into were lay figures. Not to mention comments on public men, wits 
: are allowed partly by convention, partly by the desire of the said 


by her, only incidentally to the occupation or trade, with some ee ne : 
thir a.” Here, pnd ee ee ge discuss these doubts ; | ™¢” to be figures visible to the people, descriptions are published 


they never should have existed. | of their wives in America, and in late years in France 

If we were to attempt to explain all the deficiencies and | 9!8% which in England would destroy any paper that 
« impossible passages of grossness ” contained in the enactment, | imserted them. We read an account the other day 
we should have to devote a whole number to the task. We) ® respectable American paper of a lady’s shoulders, name, 
will only add one more. The marginal note to Section 7 is | dress, and milliner all given, which would have brought any 
this :—‘‘ Personal property coming to a married woman to be | English journal to condign grief ; and things were written in 
her own.” If this was the intention of the section, it is | the ‘ Olive-Logan” controversy—things, it may be, provoked by 
certainly not carried out, for though the section enacts other things we have not seen—which would have ruined the 
most reckless of English provincial papers. Opinion does not act 


that any personal property coming to her under an intestacy | are é 
shall be her separate property, yet where she takes “under there with any restrictive effect, and we fear that it acts here, a8 


any deed or will” the favour is limited to “any sum of money far as it does act, mainly because our legal system makes 
not exceeding £200.” As a fact, the notion of the Peers | proprietors extremely cautious what they publish. 

seemed to be that if a donor did not think it worth while to Something stronger is needed, a canon which all men can 
“settle,’*the law ought to leave the woman unprotected ! recognize, even thick-skinned men who would scarcely be 
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burt ‘if anybody _— = ages as Pope wrote of his publisher, , have an ascetic standard of virtue, of which*we Protestants 
and it is excessively difficult to discover what that canon ought | have a just, if not at present a very urgent, fear, must naturally 
to be. ee a — waa mpegs or unfavourable, | look with far more horror on the easy-going, safe, comfortable, 
should be true, wi e admitted at once, but that does not | dining-out, dividend-drawing life than we do, who have been 
cover much of the ground. It may be quite true that | taught that there is a spiritual pride even more dangerous than 
the Duchess of Hampshire paints, but the journalist who, | ‘ the pride of life,’ and that it is specially fostered and nourished 
apropos of — Says > is a brute who deserves to by the notion that fasting and hard fare and hair-shirts and the use 
ws vod gh anced + - - —_— te pens a 4 maid. | of om —— = a penance are calculated to give us a claim 
strict , » @ refusal to write any | on the grace o xod. But we are not now going to discuss the oppo- 
_ vlrmenggrl = a by evidence, would suppress | sing arguments for the ascetic and for the easy-going view of life, 
much ill-n 7 A Sh _g ree! ge) wont ~ or nearly | pc are, indeed, hardly touched by the Archbishop’s pastoral. 
every case, and the object is to find a rule which would. ‘The He only maintains that there is a certain class of sins spring- 
French ~ ya a to _ life ae but | ing out of the sources we have named which have a special hold 

Jeaving the action to the person aggrieved, would work well if | on Englishmen of our own day,—a position which would hardl 
human beings were more reasonable than they are ; but as matters | be disputed by the most i of those who denounce = 
en aon es —— i on it isa law, = | a ee and — but even all ‘* good works,” as in 
can ion. There is no goodin | themselves the mere “ filthy rags” of pseudo-righteousness. What 
biographical tittle-tattle about poets, and playwrights, and novel- | we want to discuss is 4 what salad the * pride of life’ 
ists and a “ton of <r class most written about : but then there | which the Archbishop regards as at present a peculiarly English 
a8 He “so = it is ba ge to draw distinctions. ‘The form of moral disease consists, and how far it is just to impute it 
jographies of public men have often an important bearing upon | specially to us. ‘The ‘ pride of life’ in the sense in which St. Joha 
their eepeuagare “7 a oye between public and pri- uses it in the passage referred to by the Archbishop, is unques- 
vate men is one which it is ifficult to keep up. It is very hard | tionably, as he himself interprets it, rather of the nature of 
upon Mr. Sala that all mankind should be told that he has but one | * boastfulness’ of life (araZoveic roy Biov) or vainglory of life 
eye as std ce nese hag on — hapten — and than ‘ pride of and specifically denotes the state of exalta- 
suc see the faces of his audience, thougl| tion into which the mind fed upon the external and the 
eos pare pees ecactec ame [atte Sas’ Ss seas te es 
» anc xu lon or abuse. | things, as the riental seer wou call them, is thrown by 
Mr. Sala has oo @ greater audience for his novels than any | the fermentation of the earthly juices it drinks in. To the 
ordinary mem : or his speeches, aud is so far a public man ; but | Apostles the contrast between living on the perishable and 
then his eyes have nothing whatever to do with his merits or | living on the imperishable, and still more, between looking for 
inflaence, and “ member's eyesight has to do with his efficiency | your strength and stimulus to the perishable, and looking for 
in representing his constituents. Lo say, however, that no per- | your strength and stimulus to the imperishable, was the great 
sonal matter not of public interest should be discussed in a | moral contrast between death and life. The desire for sensuous 
journal would be uselessly restrictive, for opinion never is | enjoyment, the life of bright colour and sweet sounds, the depend- 
hostile, ~ never can be made hostile, to favourable oF | ence on social sympathy, the love of praise and fame, the delights 
even to tolerably good-natured comment. No possible canon | of refined criticism, the indulgence even of domestic feeling, were 
or Jaw would provoke Mr. Sala to bring an action | all more or less to the Apostle sources of ‘ the lust of the flesh, and 
against a journal for saying that he spoke French better | the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,’ were all at least too likely 
aa majority of F reuchmen—though that is clearly no affair | to lead the mind to cradle itself in the perishable, and to neglect 
of the public—nor would the public ever regard it as an offence to the supernatural which was imperishable. But ‘ the vain-glory 
be resented. : Indeed, the least touch of urbanity or ability thrown | of life’ meant, to him, not mere rest in the perishable, but actual 
into oon usually takes the sting out of them, and Mr. Sala intoxication by it ;—it was the flushed and hectic condition of mind 
himself would have worded Mr. Friswell’s description of himself | arising when the fumes of transient and perishable delights had 
80 a8 to provoke—the misstatements of fact excepted—no feeling | mounted into the brain and obscured the intellectual vision ; it was 
peng yoy ode gen es — = ap Rc la — of —— less = delirium ; it — - dreamer’s crazy 

ed there, and it is, we believe, this—that no | confidence in that which is but a vision of the night. 

: . . . - - = | H 
journalist or author has any right to give pain to the individual | “The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
except for the good of the community, such good to be obvious | of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world,” says the Apostle ; 
enough to _be perceptible to a jury. Severe criticism of | i.c., the intoxication comes from the perishable phenomena with- 
a for —- as _ — _ passed | out, not from within; it comes from trying - find life in those 
ife”—is for their good. n the lowest view | things which have no life in themselves, and which, therefore, 
of the subject, it saves them from wasting their money and keeps up | cannot give it, but which can give the flush, and the sestlonmens, 
= «pd ee ~ ie Cs — omme is — - the a energy, and or — of a and the os 
, ny. east, the roverbial Philosophy ” aud the | of feeling, which seem to simulate life, while they set up the 
Fagen Life ” have sold immensely in spite of all the critics, and consumption that exhausts it. ‘The apostolic teaching was that 
— is no reason to believe that either Mr. Tupper or Mr.| men should shrink from striking root in the perishable, and be 
} sop = that they are destined to immortality. Why not? | always ready at an instant’s notice to give up any form, however 
Se @ “ine Of savage criticism made Bavius and Meevius immortal. refined, of these perishable indulgences ; that they should be con- 
vere criticism of a politician’s conduct, or even of his bearing in| stantly on the watch to see that spiritual fear is not laid to sleep 











public life, is also good for the community, and so is that of all men | 
who profess to be performing public duties. But criticism of 
private men, or public men in their private capacity, to be justifi- 
able must be kindly, for just the same reasons as those which make 
kindliness a virtue. The publicist has a right to speak of public 
men as he would speak of them in the House or a public meeting, | 


by earthly confidence; that they should prefer to cower naked 
before the spirit that searches the heart, to drinking in the 


| anodynes of earthly sympathy and refined pleasures; that they 


should shrink from too much comfort and too much satisfac- 
tion, as they would shrink from taking an opiate when all 
their faculties are needed to save them from imminent death. 





and of private men as he would speak in their presence at his club.|'The antithesis between the ‘without’ and the ‘within’ 
Beyond that, all personality is certain to be either malicious or| was far sharper than it is to us of to-day,—perhaps even the 
impertinent. Catholics as well as the Protestants amongst us,—for in nearly two 
| thousand years it can hardly be denied that that ‘kingdom of 
: ' God,’ which was once wholly ‘ within,’ and hardly at all visible 
RCHBIS THE — ~ LIFE.” ‘in the arrangements and life of the external world, has filtered 
ISHOP MANNING, in his Lent Pastoral, very pro- | out to some extent, however slight, at least in the West, into the 
; perly invites the Roman Catholics of his diocese to turn | order of society, from the breasts where it was once almost wholly 
their attention from the sins and calamities of foreign nations to | hidden. 
those for which England, if judged at all, would be most likelyto | But now, taking the ‘ pride of life’ to mean this liability of 
be severely judged; and putting aside political and commercial} man to get intoxicated and blinded by the stimulus of perish- 
transgressions, on the former of which, at least Roman Catholics | able life to the imperishable sources of spiritual life,—can 
have heard quite enough of late, he fixes on ‘ the lust of the flesh, we say that England is specially liable to this intoxication, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,’ as the centres of our this giddiness that arises from feeding on the husks of things, 
nation’s social infirmity. Of course, Roman Catholics who this ‘ supercilious disdain, exclusiveness of caste, assump- 
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tion of social precedence, superiority and privilege, conceit in | distress, if we will but remember the very pathetic affirma. 
manner, language, and gait, vulgar vanity of money, and empty | tion, in the Book of Genesis, that the Lord was ‘ grieved at hig 
vainglory of fashion,” which the Roman Catholic Archbishop | heart,” an affirmation which, if its moral significance be duly 
specially charges on us? We should say that it is hardly our | pondered and applied, will gradually eliminate from the idea of 
special national sin to be guilty of extravagant excess in| ‘‘ reconciliation” all the old forensic leaven, and restore to ug 
draining life to the lees, and in living with our brains full | that idea, as the pure bread of Heaven, by which, indeed, a man 
of the fumes of temporary elation. ‘That ‘boastfulness’ or|can live. The “reconciliation,” if regarded as the antithesis to 
‘swagger of life’ which the apostle may have observed among the divine sorrow, and as reflected back from “the mind of 
the Asiatic Greeks of Ephesus, and which made the Ephesian | Christ,” is surely a gospel of which one need not be ashamed, of 
crowd shout for two hours in praise of its great local goddess, is} which I at least am not. Did your space permit, I could, in 
hardly the Anglo-Saxon form of worldliness. Indeed this ‘ boast- | like manner, indicate how the teaching of the 15th and 31g¢ 
fulness of life,’ though the most violent form of worldly fever, is | Articles is in entire accordance with the first one, and that there 
hardly, we think, the most incurable. Like many acute diseases, | is not a phrase in either which I desire either to qualify or change, 
it is probably less hopeless than the chronic forms of the same | But I must hasten to consider another aspect of what [ may 
disease. If you look to the national temperaments in which this | venture to call the Sacrificial Articles; and that is, their historical 
* boastfulness of life’ is most astounding,—perhaps the French and protesting character. As affirmations of doctrine they are, in 
and Irish are the most remarkable,—you see far more signs of this light, rather articles of war, than articles of peace. ‘They do not 
openness to the supernatural, of impressibility by genuine spiritual so much instruct me respecting the nature of Christ’s sacrifice, ag 
feeling, of the sense of unreality attaching to mere outward and they emphatically proclaim that ‘‘ the sacrifices of the Masses are 
temporary things, than you see in us English. Weshould say that | blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,”’ because they deny the 
there Was less ‘+ boastfulness of life,” less, that is, of the active poison | eflicacy of the one great “‘ sacrifice, propitiation, and satisfaction for 
of pleasure and fame and vainglory, in our brains, than there | all thesins of the whole world.” Now, in making this world-famous 
is of that dull stupefaction by things temporal which makes) protest, our Reformers might have employed terms which would 
the idea of the passing away ‘ of this world and the lusts! have explicitly informed us that they had no quarrel with the 
thereof’ sound to us a mere empty form of words, to which we! Romish conception of sacrifice in itself ; they might have used the 
attach no meaning at all. That mental state wherein all out-| terrible phraseology of Aquinas in relation to the sufferings of 
ward things have more of show than truth in them, and the only Christ, but they do not. And by a reticence which I can only 
permanent realities are the Divine life and the many-minded wills regard as providential, they leave me at liberty to draw from 
of free spiritual beings, is one to which Englishmen are apt to Scripture and a true philosophy what the real aim and essence of 
attach but little meaning. They are not so much intoxicated by | a divine sacrifice must be. The Lord Chancellor, however, makes 
the world, as buried under it. ‘The life of perishable indulgence @ wholly new demand upon me. He affirms that “ the question 
is not a wine that makes us chatter like braggarts, but rather heavy is whether it be, or not, consistent with the Articles of Religion to 
meats that make usa little dull and heavy to all but immediate | deny that Christ bore the punishment due to our sins,” and then 
and visible interests. Our most characteristic heroes have always | it is added, “‘ we think that to deny this statement, without any 
a strong flavour of the clay in them. We rather stick fast in the qualification, is inconsistent with the plain meaning of the 2nd 
mud of life, than grow feverish upon its stimulants. ‘The life of | and 15th Articles of Religion.” I do deny the statement, without 
spiritual fear, and spiritual love, and spiritual anguish, the life | any qualification, because it confounds sacrifice with punishment, 
which measures itself by the Everlasting Will, the life which with- | because it is a novel and alien addition to the plain meaning of the 
draws at intervals from all the stupid and misleading tyranny of Articles, because it can neither be ‘‘ read in Scripture,” nor “‘ proved 
social custom to estimate its own deepest springs, and ask whither | thereby ;” because it would render all other punishment inflicted 
it is going and whence it came, is not so much the antithesis of | by God gratuitous or unjust; and because, finally, it is a state. 
the life we live, as outside its sphere altogether. We are by no| ment which makes it impossible for anyone who accepts it, in its 
means sure that we should not be rather nearer it than farther from | “‘ plain meaning,” to believe in the forgiveness of sins. 

it, if we were more liable to that vainglorious delirium of worldli- Omitting other points in this judgment, and only alluding to 
ness, of which it is in some measure our just self-congratulation | the grotesqueness of its microscopic analysis of heretical details in 
that we are free. the case of a gentleman who is, as it seems to me, almost less 
Christian in his convictions than Chunder Sen, I would fain find 
some comfort in the admission that ‘the question how far a 
denial of the doctrine that man being born in sin is therefore an 
inheritor of endless suffering, plainly contradicts the Articles may 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—-»——. 
THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT.—A NEW “ARTICLE” OF) 2¢ open to much more doubt,” and I am grateful for being reminded 
RELIGION. | that ‘it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that is 


| contrary to God’s Word written.” God’s word written in the New 
Srr,—You have hit so skilfully the various blots in Lord Hather- | ‘Testament never hints that “ Christ bore the punishment due to 
ley’s decision, that it may seem superfluous to advert again in our sins.” But it tells me instead that he died for our sins, that 
this week’s Spectator to the theology of the Voysey Judgment. he bore them, that by his stripes we are healed, and that God isin 
But as a Broad-Churchman, i.c., one who believes and preaches | him reconciling the world to himself, words all of awful and living 
that the inexorable love of God besieges, and will besiege, each power. But what of this new decree, and whose turn is it next to 
human soul, until all shall bow the knee in filial adoration and be broken on the wheel of this new Article ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
trust before the infinite perfectness revealed in our incarnate Lord | A Lonpon PREsBYTER. 
and elder brother, I must ask you to allow me to tender through 
your columns my emphatic protest against the new Article of (To THE EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Faith which the Lord Chancellor has added to the Thirty-Nine. | Srr,—Coming from Church on Ash Wednesday, it is impossible 
Under these last, especially as interpreted by the great and liberating not to contrast the wisdom of the compilers of our Liturgy with 
judgment in the case of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” I have experienced the indiscreet zeal of those who framed the judgment in the Voysey 
no strain upon the healthful movements of my conscience and intel-| case. In that stern, unsparing service in which I have just taken 
lect. Speaking honestly and soberly, and with all the earnestness! part, there was room, if anywhere, for the introduction of the 
which the present crisis demands, I have found those Articles helps, | punitive theory of Christ’s redemption. That its authors con- 
and not hindrances, in my public ministrations. ‘The first Article, tented themselves with using in all its noble simplicity the 
on the unity of the Divine Nature, which asserts the inde- language of the Scripture, instead of confining its interpretation 
feasible identity of the divine will, of ‘infinite power, wis-| within hard-and-fast lines, is a perpetual rebuke to those who 
dom, and goodness,” amid all the various circumstances of would fasten on the Articles aud formularies of the Church 4 
successive revelations, has, so to speak, transfigured for me the meaning repugnant to the reason and religious sense of most 
teaching of all the remaining ones. Accordingly, the second | thoughtful men. Your articles of last week on the results and 
Article, being like unto the first, can only proclaim the wnique and | theology of the judgment do not criticize at all too severely its 
solitary glory of that filial self-sacrifice, which at once unveils to unwise and unnecessary addition of burden to the already over- 
us the philanthropy of God (to translate literally St. Paul’s words burdened conscience of the clergy. 

in the Epistle to Titus), and, at the same time, supplies in man| But I cannot accept your conclusion that the late proceedings 
that perfect surrender to the all-embracing charity of our heavenly , make the position of Broad Churchmen untenable. What weight 
Father which alone “satisfies” or ‘‘reconciles” him. And this the decision of the Committee would have in a future trial I 
latter phrase need not occasion any ethical disturbance or, cannot say. Taken clause by clause, there is certainly enough in 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
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it not only to condemn the eminent divines mentioned in your| and Reviews” judgment tended to comprehension. ‘Till there 
article, but also to drive from their pulpits hundreds of clergymen | shall be shown to be something more of exclusiveness in the 
qho are not known beyond their parish bounds. But in examin-| Voysey judgment than appears on its surface, we do not seem 
ing their position, in foro conscientiz, Broad Churchmen will have | compelled to the conclusion that the deliberate policy of the last 
to the judgment as a whole, and will, I think, find more | twenty years is to be reversed, and the liberty allowed to two 
comfort in its qualifying portions than you seem to allow. It| great parties in our National Church rigorously denied to the 
qould take too much of your space to quote all these. They are| third. The fact simply is, that in the case of Mr. Voysey 
qepeated and numerous, and imply that the appellant might have|we have a specimen of more irreconcilable divergence from 
ined his appeal on many of the articles of charge, had he not| the centre of common belief than has ever been arraigned 
deliberately and defiantly tried to demolish the doctrines of the|from among either Romanizers or Puritans. To admit the 
Church altogether. Read, for instance, the following paragraphs: | tenability of the position of the holder of opinions so extreme 
—in the light which the one throws upon the other. ‘‘If he [the /as to pass a certain limit, would tend not to keep wide, but 
nt] had confined himself to such arguments as he might think | to narrow the bounds of the society by forcing the withdrawal 
fairly adducible in explanation of the doctrine enunciated in the | of the many who would not consent to remain in the same com- 
Articlesof Religion as toChrist suffering for sin. . . . then he would | munion with the very obnoxious offender. The vindication, for 
he entitled to claim a latitude of interpretation which has been | instance, of a virulent antinomian or supralapsarian, on the one 
allowed to others; but he does not profess to interpret, he simply | hand, or of a thorough-going Mariolater on the other hand, might 
denies the positions asserted in the Articles, and asserts other | do more tosunder than to widen the Church. I do not say that 
doctrines inconsistent with and repugnant to them.” ‘* We have} Mr. Voysey has exhibited a like extreme in a third direction. His 
been most anxious to arrive at a fair construction of Mr. Voysey’s| misfortune seems to have been to prefix negatives to propositions 
writings. ....-.- by attentively considering whether any pre-| plainly deducible from the Articles, and thus to have left the 
ious writer, himself in holy orders, has been allowed with im- | tribunal no alternative. But it seems well to pause before assert- 
punity to assert opinions similar to those of the appellant, so as | ing that the Liberal party in the Church of England are all im- 
to afford reasonable ground for holding that the appellant has | plicitly condemned, in a sentence of deprivation passed against an 
merely availed himself of the privilege of adopting a possible | individual clergyman who appeared to court condemnation, who 
daterpretation of the Articles, although it may appear to us that) has led none of the thought of the day, and whose terminology 
uch interpretation is not sound or correct.” no one has adopted. Even though the language of the judgment 
It seems to me that men as ardently desirous as Mr. Voysey of | against Mr. Voysey appears to cut the ground from others whom 
greater belief and comprehension, but who find theirinterpretation he would be the first to recognize as greater names, this appear- 
of the Atonement not indeed in the “Sling and Stone,” but in| ance may not be borne out by an examination of the cautious 
the works of divines, both living and dead, who shrink with | phraseology employed. 
horror from the idea that the Saviour was the victim of his| ‘To take very briefly the points specified in the article on “ The 
Father's wrath, may continue in the work to which they think Theology of the Voysey judgment,” it may be remarked that the 
God has called them uncondemned by the late judgment. Your) Lord Chancellor in every one of them appears to condemn not any 
own reverent explanation of vicarious suffering would, for in- | explanation proffered by the appellant of the mysterious proposi- 
stance, come within those opinions allowed with impunity. tions in question, but his sweeping negations of there being any 
Under the last of the three clauses into which the charges! truth in those propositions at all. 
against Mr. Voysey were divided, that referring to the inspiration| On the apparently absolute decision that it is not consistent 
and authority of the Scriptures, there is, 1 think, on the whole, a| with the plain meaning of the 2nd and 15th Articles to deny that 
gain from this case to the side of freedom and tolerance. It is Christ bore the punishment due to our sins, or suffered in our 
once more solemnly proclaimed by the highest ecclesiastical autho- | stead, it is to be noted that the judgment declares it penal ‘to 
tity in the land that the clergy are not to be bound by any of the | aver without any qualification that he did not bear the punishment 
theories of inspiration held by the different schools. Mr. Voysey’s | due to our sins, nor suffer in our stead.” The words ‘‘ without any 
‘doctrine that the Bible is inspired only to the inspired is pro- | qualification” are evidently expressly inserted in order to cover 
mounced by the committee to be allowable. No one, however the many modifications of the bare statement which have long 
“Broad” he may be, can desire a broader basis for his views on been not merely tolerated, but notoriously upheld by the greatest 
the moral and spiritual authority of the Word of God. Nor may Anglican theologians. Neither is the Spectator perhaps strictly 
a clergyman fear to criticize freely the authenticity or genuineness | accurate in speaking of the phrase ‘‘ suffered in our stead” as 
of any book of Scripture. The judgment goes against Mr. Voysey | having offered fewer difficulties to devout thinkers than the 
for rejecting certain passages, ‘ not founding himself upon any cri- | phrase “ bore the punishment due to our sins.” Many might be 
dical inquiry, but simply upon his own taste and judgment.” And | cited to whom the former has seemed the harder, On the latter, 
although you have most properly expressed the unwisdom of turn- | it may be observed that, however instinctively and persistently we 
‘ing the 20th Article of Religion from a general bulwark of the! may revolt against the conception of the furious father sworn to 
Protestant Church into a weapon of persecution against all its| harm some one, and thinking himself able to let off the guilty 
clergy, the offending clause need not press heavily upon any. If because he harmed the guiltless, like the blundering Zaleucus of 
literally interpreted, it defeats itself. No minister could read the the old story, we are yet forced to admit that pain, distress, dis- 
Sermon on the Mount without contravening the 20th Article as appointed faith, and premature death are the penal consequences 
explained by the Committee. For to deny, on the authority of of human error; that many who come in contact with the false 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, that the Mosaic command to hate one’s | and the hurtful suffer the penal consequences of wrong not done 
enemies is of divine institution, is certainly to explain one portion | by themselves ; that emphatically Christ, when he had to bear the 
of Scripture as repugnant to another. treachery of his companion and the torture of his murderers, bore 
I fear, Sir, that I have made a larger claim on your space than a punishment due not to his trath and gentleness, but to the sins 
you will be able to grant. I shall be glad if my letter has to make of the false and the cruel. 
Toom for that of some one better able than myself to defend the Again, as to original sin, whether the judgment does or not, 
‘Position of Broad Churchmen against the late judgment.—I am, as your comment maintains, caricature the 9th Article, the 
Bir, &e., Nit Desreranpum. Church of England is unquestionably committed to the phrase 
‘children of wrath” in the Catechism. And the judgment has 
not insisted on something new. But such a phrase need not be 




















(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
‘Sir,—Fally sharing the opinion expressed in the Spectator that 
our *‘ Church, though never more vital, earnest, and useful than 
now, has never before been exposed to such serious dangers,” I 
yet venture to doubt whether the Voysey judgment need be one of 
those dangers, and whether the so-called Broad-Church party have 
really received any such blow as your two articles seem to deplore. 
The extrusion, or the secession, of such men as ‘ Mr. Maurice, 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies, Mr. Ross, or Dean Stanley ” would indeed 
‘be so terrible a calamity to the National Church that even to 
‘contemplate it, except under the severest pressure of necessity, 
were a8 unwise as distressing. And it does not seem that the 
fecent judgment of the Privy Council imposes any such necessity. 


The Gorham judgment tended to comprehension. The ‘ Essays , 


denounced as “the utterance of a doctrine of despair.” The 
Gospel teaches that even when men were most identified with what 
incurs divine wrath “ God so loved the world” that he gave his 
Son to save them. That men should be naturally, i.c., when left 


‘to themselves, children of God's wrath, no more precludes their 


being naturally, i.c., in conformity with their ideal, perfected 


' nature, children of love and grace, than my being angry with my 


own child, in, so far forth as he rebels against my care for him, 
precludes my loving him all through my anger, striving to save him 
from his worse self, and to train him to be worthy of my love. 
Once more. Does the judgment that “no private clergyman 
can, by his own authority, do that which the whole Church is, by 
the 20th Article, declared to be incompetent to do, namely, 
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expound one part of Scripture in a manner repugnant to another,” | and that he concurred generally in it; but under these circum. 


go farther than to condemn Mr. Voysey for his mode of avoiding the | stances, it is scarcely likely that he could bestow on it that careful 
difficulties of apparently irreconcilable passages of Scripture, viz., | revision which, had he been in full vigour and able to com. 
choosing one side, and contradicting the other? Is it not an | municate freely with the other judges, he would probably have 
authoritative declaration, not only of the unscholarliness, but of | bestowed. 

the illegality of that system of piecemeal interpretation which is | 3. The judgment shows no sign of a profound acquaintance. 
more than anything else fatal to ‘‘ the proportion of faith”? If | with the niceties of theological discussion upon the subtle questions 
the judgment really mean to condemn the doctrine that the Bible | connected with it. It is the judgment of a lawyer trying to 
contains inconsistencies and discrepancies, and expresses truths in | discover whether certain statements could be made to fit in with 
many forms, some less perfect than others, it would be a condem- | the broad common-sense view of a legal document, apparently 
nation perhaps of the divines whom you name, but quite as dis- | without suspecting how much necessity there was for caution not 
tinctly of Butler, of Taylor, of Arnold, indeed of nearly every to depart from the precise words of that document, in giving 
student of the sacred literature, now and aforetime, here and | what he conceived to be its meaning, if the judgment was not to. 
abroad; nay, of the sacred writers themselves. | have an effect beyond what was intended. 

I am not concerned to defend the Thirty-nine Articles as the best | Secondly, not only does the judgment expressly affirm the. 
of all possible articles of faith. But whenever there appear signs that | liberty of criticizing the Scriptures conceded in the case of “ Essays 
the present happy comprehensiveness of our Church is threatened, | and Reviews,” but it carries further than that judgment did the 
and no danger can be more serious than the notion that the | right of any clergyman to call in question the doctrine of endleg 
consciences of a great body of its members are strained by remain- | punishment ; for certainly Mr. Voysey’s expressions on that sub. 
ing within its pale, or that it only needs for the law to be set in | ject which it does not condemn are much stronger than those for- 





motion for them to be forcibly ousted from the places they fill, 


which Mr. Wilson was attacked. 


the smallest effort to show that the danger is only apparent may | On the whole, then, 1 cannot but think that, if the judgment 


_ 


be worth something. At present it would seem that the V 


judgment does not seriously affect the Broad Church.—I, am, 


Sir, &c., BLOMFIELD JACKSON. 
New University Club, February 20, 1871. 


[The Catechism of the Church of England is not, we believe, | °V 
one of the legal standards of faith, and a ‘child of wrath” | Sir, &c., 


oysey | does not improve the position of the clergy of the Church of Eng. 


‘land, it does not make their position worse, and that its apparent 
extensions on certain points of the restrictions imposed by the 
Articles will prove an untrustworthy weapon of attacks if they are 

'ever used with that purpose in any future trial for heresy.—I am, 

E. V. N. 


certainly does not mean a child against whom temporary wrath | [We doubt if our correspondent studied Mr. Voysey’s own pub- 
happens to be felt for good cause, but a great deal more and | lished defence. He did take great pains to show that he had 


worse.—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It would be indeed a consummation much to be desired, in 
my judgment, if the Church of England should be brought by the 
largeness of view belonging to her identification of Christianity 
with the national life, to appreciate the world-wide comprehensive- 
ness of Christianity as Jesus left it, if she should perceive what a 
fatal mistake the Christian community made when it ceased to 
regard a personal faith in him by whom the divine essence had 
been manifested, as the one condition of communion, and thus 
converted the differences‘of opinion, inevitable in religious as in all 


other matters, from symbols of different schools, into the watch- | 


word of hostile sects. But as the shaking off of fetters which 
such a return to the “ liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free ” 
would produce, is I fear not to be soon looked for, I wish to sug- 
gest some considerations which seem to me calculated to lessen 


the mischief noticed by you as likely to be caused by the recent | 


judgment of the Privy Council in Mr. Voysey’s case. 
First, that decision appears to me peculiarly to call for the 


application of the principle, that the obiter dicta of the judge who | 


decides a case must be carefully distinguished from the points 
decided, for the following reason :— 

1. Although the charges brought against Mr. Voysey involved 
the most important doctrines of Christian theology, yet, from 
the way in which Mr. Voysey conducted his defence, the only 
point decided was the general one that his teachings upon these 


points were not consistent with the Articles. For Mr. Voysey | 
did not attempt to reconcile his teachings with the Articles. His | 
defence against these charges amounted to the proposition that | 


since he accepted the 1st Article upon the being and attributes of 


God, he was at liberty to say whatever he believed to be true as | 
to any other matter contained in the other Articles pro their | 


ipsissima verba. ‘The questions, In What Sense Christ can be said to 
have Suffered for us? In What Sense he can be said to Reconcile 
God to Man? or What is Man’s Condition by Nature? were no 
more discussed in the argument than the questions of the Relation 


Subsisting among the Persons of the Trinity, or of the Union of | 


the Divine and Human Natures in Christ, questions into which the 
judgment does not enter, though they were as much raised by 
the charges against Mr. Voysey as those of which it does treat. 


And the declaration that the Articles do not allow one passage of | 


| never actually asserted anything inconsistent with the wording of 
| the Articles, unless it be in a sense in which the Articles are incon- 
sistent with each other.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

| Str,—In common with most readers of the Spectator, I looked 
| forward with much interest to the perusal of the articles which 
| were sure to appear on the Voysey judgment. ‘Those articles 
have given me, and I doubt not many other clergymen like 
myself, much food for reflection. But at present I cannot share 
the opinion which they express concerning the untenable position 
| of the Broad-Church party in the English Church. 

Deeply as I regret the unfortunate wording of the judgment 
(which imports phrases into the Thirty-Nine Articles which do 
not occur in them), I still cannot believe that Mr. Voysey would 
have been condemned on the subject of the Atonement if he had 
confined himself to protesting agaiust the ‘‘ exaggerated and un- 
reasonable” views of certain divines on the sacrifice of Christ.. 

| But he absolutely denies an atonement in any sense, and thus cuts. 
| the ground from under his feet which might fairly be taken by Dean 
Stanley, Mr. Llewellyn Davies, or Mr. Maurice. If any of these 
/eminent men, or any other clergymen who share their opinions, 
but who do not agree with Mr. Voysey’s “ rationalistic theism,” 
had been condemned for denying that Christ bore the punishment 
of our sins, then I should have no doubt but that the Broad- 
Church position was untenable in the Church of England. It- 
| would be desirable that that question should be fairly tried, when 
the judgment would be narrowed to a single, though most import- 
ant, issue. Perhaps the Church Association will fix upon some 
eminent Broad-Church divine, and bring him before the Privy 
Council, and thus finally settle the question. Meantime, as far as- 
the present judgment is concerned, I think we must rest satisfied 
with the very important qualifying clauses, which, in wy opinion, 
still make it possible for Broad Churchmen to retain their position. 
But I am anxious to obtain fresh light on the subject. If you 
will kindly give this letter a place in your columns, perhaps 
some of your corres pondents will be able to bring before me some 
other points in the judgment in support of your view, which have: 
hitherto escaped my notice.—I am, Sir, &c., B. K. W. 





THE COMMITTEE OF REVISION. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 








Scripture to be interpreted so as to be inconsistent with another Srr,—A few days ago we were able to hope that we should soon 
must be limited, I conceive, to the very subjective mode in which | read the Word of God, by means of a translation as perfect as the 
Mr. Voysey treated the differences between the Synoptics and the | scholarship of the present day can make it. We were told that 
Fourth Gospel, otherwise it would annihilate the liberty of critical | every effort would be made to get at the true sense of the all- 
discussion which the judgment expressly upholds. | important words upon which the Christian religion depends ; and 

2. The only theologian present at the hearing, the Archbishop | that scholars of all creeds were to assist, 80 as to eliminate as far as 
of Canterbury, was absent from England when the judgment was possible the bias of preconception that will always iufluence the 
prepared, on account of ill-health aud the necessity for mental course of judgment, however honestly intended. We hoped that 
quiet. We know that the draft of the judgment was sent to him, | we should, in a few years, at any rate, hold in our hands a trans- 
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— . 
jation that might be accepted, by all English-speaking people, of | at Harrow and Oxford, where he had the good fortune to acquire 


whatever creed, as a faithful rendering of the Word of (od. 
Suddenly this hope is swept away from us, and we find that the 
ork is in the hands ofa clique. A work that is utterly valueless, 
anless its honest intention is quite beyond question, is entrusted 
to a clique headed by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Can nothing be done to avert this calamity ? Must our hope of 
4 pure translation of the Bible be deferred until the Bishops of the 
Anglican Church are no longer in a position to smother the truth ? 
Is it already too late to ask fora Bible suited for all the English- 
ing world, instead of a mere statement of the views of the 
English Bishops upon the disputed points ?—I au, Sir, &c., 
F. F. B. 








BOOKS. 
=< 
MR. WICKHAM’S MEMOIRS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 
Wuen Frenchmen declare that the gold and the intrigues of Pitt 
were the cause of much of the misery, bloodshed, and civil rancour 
which characterized the progress of their great Revolution, 
Englishmen shrug their shoulders, or yawn, or otherwise express a 
scorn too deep for words. That any English statesman, but above 
all, that he, the austere, the impassable, the ‘ Heaven-sent 
Minister,” should play foul in the conduct of such gigantic issues, 
should bribe and suborn and sow strife, is a thing to be, if possible, 
boldly discredited. Nothing in all his career has given English- 
men such a conception of the flagrant mendacity of the First 
Napoleon as his frequent vehement reiteration of this charge. 
“That Pitt has a hand in it, the gold of Pitt: so much to all 
reasonable patriot men may seem clear,” says Mr. Carlyle, with 
unaffected, serene scorn of the patriot men and their reasoning 
power. ‘* But then through what agents of Pitt?” he asks; and 
it was not certainly so easy to answer the question then as it is 
now. For example, Mr. Wickham was one of the agents of Pitt. 
He had the reputation among his contemporaries of being a 
singularly high-minded man, whose word was the exact avoirdupois 
of veracity, straight-forward in all his ways, and who in retiring 


from public life at an early age because his chief Lord Grenville | 


had done so, carried the point of honour to the pitch of senti- 
mentality. His portrait gives the impression of a countenance 
vigilant and commanding, and of a presence dignified and erect. 
This gentleman, nevertheless, seems to have been throughout the 
greater portion of his public life engaged in a series of transactions 
as vile as diplomatic hands have ever touched. 
principal, be it hoped, of those agents of Pitt through whom the 
gold whereby the ‘‘ patriot men of Paris” felt that the scales were 
‘80 mysteriously weighted against them in their deadly fight for 
freedom was disbursed. It was among the duties of his mission to 
corrupt French Generals and Ministers, and all other Frenchmen 
whose heads or hands might be utilized to the detriment of their 
country ; to stimulate and to supply the direction, armament, and 
provision for civil war in France ; to violate the neutrality of the 
friendly state to which he was accredited, Switzerland, by using 
ite territory as a base of operations for conspiracy and rebellion, 
and by actually raising an armed force among its subjects for the 
purpose of invading the soil of its neighbour republic; and to 
aid with counsel and money the allied despotic Powers to crush the 
French Commonwealth. He did all this with the same serene sense 
of unspotted rectitude as Mr. Hastings may have felt in screwing 
their last rupee out of the Begumsof Oude under pressure of hunger, 
or Lord Castlereagh in buying an Irish Member who had just 
spoken against the Union with a peerage, when the division was 
<oming on, and one or two votes would suffice to turn the scale. 
Mr. Wickham was descended from one of the Levitical families 
of the English Church. His pedigree runs for hundreds of years 


under cassocks and lawn sleeves, through a line of bishops, deans, | 


archdeacons, prebendaries, and Court chaplains. But in Henry 
Wickham, the diplomatist’s father, the long suppressed “ old 
Adam” in the blood broke forth flagrantly. He twice ran away 
from school to enlist as a private soldier,—the second time he 


Served for years in a Swiss regiment, and would have been content | 
‘to have so spent his days, had he not been recognized by accident | 


while standing sentinel at the gates of Alexandria. He was at 
once brought home, had a commission bought for him, and became 
@ Colonel in the Guards,—“ the handsomest man in his three regi- 
ments of Guards,” George III. thought. William Wickham, born 
in October, 1761, was the Colonel's eldest son. He was educated 





* Correspondence of the Right Hon. William Wickham, from the Year 1794, Edited 


with Notes by his Grandson, William Wickham, M.A. London: Richard Bentley. 


He was one, the | 


the friendship of Lord Grenville, who afterwards placed him in 
| diplomacy ; and of Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester, whom he 
succeeded as Irish Secretary. It is so stated at least in both Abbot's 
and Wickham’s memoirs, but the dates do not very well corre- 
spond, for Abbot left Oxford in 1778, and Wickham only graduated 
B.A. in 1782. He then proceeded, as Abbot had done before him, 
to study civil law at Geneva; and there, like the hero of Mr. 
| Canning’s Gittingen ballad, he fell in love with his professor's 
daughter, Madlle. Eleonore Bertrand, whom six years afterwards he 
married. His long residence at Geneva and his marriage made for 
Mr. Wickham a sort of Swiss connection, which when he came 
there as British Minister was of no slight advantage to him. In 
October, 1794, Lord Grenville sent him on a special mission to 
Berne; and a few months afterwards, he was appointed to replace 
Lord Robert Fitzgerald as Minister Plenipotentary to the Swiss 
Cantons. He had never before been engaged in any ostensible 
diplomatic employment, and his sudden elevation was regarded 
with not unreasonable jealousy. But Lord Grenville evidently 
| knew his man, and he had means of knowing him other than 
| college acquaintance. 

There is some mystery which his editor might, we cannot help 
thinking, have cleared up about the early period of Mr. Wickham's 
| political employment. We learn from a memorandum of his own 
that he was first engaged by Lord Grenville on a secret political 
correspondence in the latter end of of the year 1793. ‘There is no 
trace of this correspondence in the public offices. According to 
Mr. Wickham’s memorandum, it was considered of such moment 
that it was passed through the Lord Chancellor's hands, so as to 
avoid its being observed by any of the ordinary officials at the 
Foreign Office. It is obvious that this correspondence had its 
origin in some past transactions of Mr. Wickham, dating from his 
residence at Geneva. ‘To such transactions, a sentence in one of 
his despatches to Lord Grenville is the principal clue these volumes 
afford. In this letter, dated 15th June, 1795, while combating 
the plan of an invasion of France by way of Provence, he says, 
‘“‘ This idea with respect to an invasion in Provence is not merely 
a fancy of my own; it was the decided opinion of one of the best 
officers in France, the late General Conway, with whom I passed 
the whole summer of 1792 upon the frontier in the neighbourhood 
‘of Chambery ; I had there repeated conversations with him upon 
the subject, and his constant observation was that the South of 
France could only be conquered from the North.” It is otherwise 
obvious that if Mr. Wickham had not entered into, he had at all 
events made himself master of, all the lines of the Royalist con- 
spiracy of which Switzerland was then the focus; and this gave 
him great weight with the English Government, which at the time 
firmly believed in an imminent Bourbon restoration. He was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Aliens in 1794, in which capacity, he 
says, he was enabled to much extend his ‘foreign communica- 
tions and correspondence.” ‘The impression made by his abilities 
when he entered the public service was immediate and remarkable. 
‘on had not been more than two or three months at the Alien 


| 











Office when he was sent to Switzerland; and so strong was 
| the desire of the Government to retain his services in a permanent 
| place of importance, that the Duke of Portland kept the situation 

of Under-Secretary of the Home Department in waiting for him 
| during the three years he was employed abroad. Lord Grenville at 
| the same time offered to translate him to the American Embassy, 
whenever his special work in Switzerland was done, if he should 
| prefer to continue in diplomacy. 
| When Mr. Wickham was first sent to Switzerland by 

Lord Grenville, certain overtures had been made to the 

English Government by M. Mounier, afterwards Prefect 
|and Councillor of State under Napoleon, and by M. Mallet 
‘du Pan; and Mr. Wickham was instructed to discuss with 
‘them the conditions upon which a restoration of the Bourbons 

might or could be effected. ‘The King, Lord Grenville wrote in 

Nir. Wickham’s instructions, did not desire to interfere for the 

purpose of giving to France any particular form of government ; 
but “ seeing in the principles which all the Republican parties in 
| France have uniformly proféssed the certain ruin of all civil 
society in Europe, if those principles should be suffered ultimately 
to establish themselves in so powerful a country as France, he is 
‘naturally led to seek as the means of peace some legitimate 

principle of government in that country, which can, as it appears, 
only be looked to from the restoration of a monarchy in the person 
of the undoubted heir of that throne.” George IIL, whose brain 
afterwards gave way when it was proposed to him to emancipate 

his own Roman Catholic subjects, was also of opinion that as a 

| primary condition of peace the Catholic Church must be re- 
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established in France. ‘On the subject of religion and public 
worship,” Mr. Wickham was instructed,—‘ it is conceived that 
whatever party really wishes to restore public peace in France 
must see that the bulk of the people there can never be brought 
back to the habits of industry and subordination but by the aid of 
religion, and that is, therefore, an indispensable part of any plan 
for the re-establishment of a quiet and well-ordered government 
there.” As to the means to be employed and the objects to 
which they were to be directed, Mr. Wickham had a very 
wide commission. In a subsequent letter of direction he is 
informed :—‘‘ His Majesty is pleased to authorize you to make 
any such advance in the way of Secret Service money as you are 
satisfied is likely to be usefully applied to these objects” (purchase of 
arms for French Royalist insurgents), ‘‘ or to that of gaining over 
any part of the enemy’s army, or the commandants or officers of 
any of his camps, garrisons, or posts ; or generally to promote the 
success of the enterprise which is in view.” One of the measures 
employed was the raising of a Swiss regiment in the name of the 
deposed Government of France ; and in this operation, which was 
of course a gross violation of the neutrality of the Swiss Republic, 
Mr. Wickham took an active part and was very proud of his suc- 
cess. ‘‘ Your lordship will please to recollect,” he writes, ‘* that 
this will be the first Swiss regiment that ever was raised without 
either an avowed treaty, a subsidy to the State, or pensions to in- 
dividuals. In a political point of view I cannot help considering 
the thing at this moment as of importance, were it only considered 
as areal and a sensible blow given to the French Republican in- 
terest here, as severe as it was certainly unexpected.” Another of 
Mr. Wickham’s favourite projects showed an audacity of concep- 
tion that might move the envy of Count Bismarck. In moments 
when he was tolerably confident of success in the project of a 
counter-revolution, he urged with much ardour the advan- 
tage of substituting Lyons for Paris as the capital of France. 
Lyons was then, especially as to its young men, intensely 
Royalist, owing entirely, in the British Minister’s opinion, to the 
personal influence of his friend the Count de Precy. 

That ‘‘ the gold of Pitt” was spent profusely in the purchase of 
“all reasonable patriot men,” these volumes, alas! supply abun- 
dant and lamentable evidence. Of Pichegru’s treason there is 
early proof. Mr. Wickham writes of him to Lord Gren- 
ville in October, 1794, ‘‘He repeats the strongest assurances 
of his good intentions, and of his full determination to attempt 
something whenever a favourable opportunity shall offer... .. . 
He requests, above all, that we will keep his army constantly sup- 
plied with copies of the King’s manifesto and counter-revolutionary 
pamphlets of every kind, all of which he says may be sent under 
cover to him by the common post.” At this moment Pichegru 
was commanding a French army in the field against the Austrians. 
In the same letter from Mr. Wickham is found this suggestive 
‘sentence, ‘‘ Among other French Generals, I learn from Boyard 


that several Generals of the army near Paris have been gained, | 


besides those named in the convention. He treated himself 
directly with one of them, who only desired a small sum to distri- 
bute among his soldiers. Unfortunately there was not a penny to | 
be found.” In a letter to the Prince de Condé, a month later, | 
after referring to the sum which the Prince had received through 

Colonel Craufurd for the maintenance of his army, a sum of 
£140,000, he alludes to the advances of money which he had him- 
self made ‘‘ pour la marche de Baptiste.” Pichegru is sometimes 
spoken of as Baptiste, sometimes as La Maitresse. By way of dis- 
tinction, Moreau is referred toas La Mariée. But Moreau, it would 
appear, was approached rather on the side of his ambition, and never 
condescended to receive offers of money. Pichegru on the other hand 
had apparently an unlimited credit. ‘* Mes moyens sont toujours a | 
ses ordres ;” writes Mr. Wickham, “je les tiens toujours préts. | 
C’est 2 lui seul 4 en indiquer l’emploi.” ‘The measure of Piche- | 
gru’s treachery is perhaps best and most succinctly defined in Mr. | 
Wickham’s despatch to Lord Grenville of 8th March, 1797. He had | 
at this time expressed himself ready to enter into communication 
through Mr. Wickham with the Austrians, and “to answer any | 


particular question that the Austrian Generals might think proper | 





| earlier date, at a moment when an attack on Franche Comté from, 
the side of Switzerland had been organized almost wholly by Mr. 
Wickham’s exertions and at English expense. “ Pichegru,” he 
writes, ‘‘ has left only 4,000 men now in all Franche Comté, He 
could not with decency leave less.” Mr. Drake, afterwards recorder. 
of Wells, was at this time engaged on a secret mission, one of 
whose duties was the arming of the peasantry in the district pro. 
posed to be raised in rebellion. It is curious, as an indication of 
the character of the war contemplated, that in the estimate of 
arms required for the insurgents by Mr. Drake, there are 5,000 
muskets with bayonets, and double the number, 10,000, poignards, 
pour la défense personelle, specified. In January 1796, Mr. 
Wickham reports to Lord Grenville that ‘‘ not only the Generals, 
but all the administrators of the different French armies, may be 
gained either by promises or by money.” He adds, “ of four suc- 
cessive general officers stationed at Lyons, three have been entirely 
gained.” ‘There were doubts, nevertheless, as to whether some of 
these Generals, whether even Pichegru himself, might not be play- 
ing a double game,—doubts which happily came to au end, so far 
as Pichegru was concerned, when the Directory suspended hig 
command and banished him from France. On that occasion, the 
Duke of Portland, touched to the heart by so sad a spectacle of 
fallen greatness and injured innocence, wrote to Mr. Wickham, 
‘‘ Pray cherish Pichegru. I need not desire you to do it, but I wish 
him to feel that it is the wish of this Government to treat him asa. 
gentleman and aman of perfect honour.” The italics are his Grace’s.. 





CHECKMATE.* 

WE confess to a literary weakness for Mr. Le Fanu. In the first 
place, he has a flavour of genius which never entirely leaves him, 
though he does draw upon it recklessly and in a manner a very much 
greater genius could not bear, by writing one “lurid” novel after 
another in rapid succession. The Zouse by the Churchyard is a book 
full of humour and buoyancy, as well as of great talent for the 
ghastly, and though none of his long subsequent series of sensation 
stories have come near to that in power, you seldom miss the 
trace of a certain amount of skill and ability; though you 
may be ashamed of yourself for being amused and fascinated 
by his ghastly ingenuities, yet you are amused and fasci- 
nated, whether ashamed or not. And Checkmate, though it is 
as far below the House by the Churchyard as The Betrothed is. 
below Old Mortality, shows yet in some measure a return towards. 
the earlier level of power. ‘The last novel of Mr. Le Fanu’s we 
| reviewed in these columns was very like the last expiring effort of 
| a man of talent, so utterly trashy was the sensation element of the- 
| tale, and so little relieved by any indication of larger powers. To 
| compare small things to great, it was almost as difficult to trace 
the author of the House by the Churchyard iu it, as to trace the 
|author of Waverley in Count Robert of Paris. But Checkmate: 
| shows, we are happy to say, a relapse into talent,—not talent of 
a high kind, for there are but two or three pages showing any- 
thing of Mr. Le Fanu’s old humour in the book, amongst which 
the sketch of Sir Reginald Arden’s recovery from his fit and that 
of Lady May Penrose’s disappointment must hold the principal 
places, and most of the characters are faintly and carelessly 
drawn, but still talent,—a certain amount of real ingenuity in 
inventing lurid mysteries, and a certain amount of dash in the 
delineation. If you want a good trashy novel,—not trashy enough 
to inspire a vexed contempt,—not good enough to challenge criti- 
cism or apy attempt to compare it with real life, but just trashy 
enough to make you feel you are only amusing yourself and need! 
not even think of such a thing as passing a serious judgment on 
the book, and just good enough to oblige you to be extremely 
entertained with the resource and ingenuity shown by the autho> 
in giving so marvellously lurid a glare to the life of our owm 
day,—Checkmate is the very book for your purpose. In fact, 
Checkmate is the very model of a story to waste time over 
without weariness, if that process be ever allowable, and forget 
without a pang of compunction as soon as you have finished iv. 
For such a purpose we should greatly prefer it to Aurora Floyd 





to make to him.” Pichegru’s general estimate of the situation was, | and the B raddon school of fiction. ’ Phere is — real power of 
“‘ That there was but one certain way of putting an end to the war | savention in Mr. Le Fanu, and there - o carte ease of — 
and the revolution, and that was by beating and fatiguing | and polish of style about his villains which greatly adds to their 
the Republican armies, inasmuch as those armies constituted | value as villains. And the vivacity of the book is throughout con- 
the whole strength and means of the Directory; and that | Siderable. The gamesters, Jews, and other bad company to whom 
if that could not be done with spirit and constancy the revolution | W 4t@ introduced, are never dull. They are, of course, all tlie 
would over run all Europe, and he knew no means of stopping it, | tools of the heroic villain, but they do their work with a satisfac- 
as with their armies unbeaten the Directory would be sure to find | tory vividness of languageand manner which keeps up the interest 


finances either within or without their own territory.” Another | of their diabolical machinations. 
proof of his consummate villainy is found in a letter of two years | * Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 3 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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But the strong point of Checkmate is undoubtedly the almost | alloy of a partly-amputated nose may bar the probabilities of mis- 
inexpressible grandeur of the evil genius of the book. Mr. Le chief in relation to this particular case. 
Fanu has always been great in these sinister beings, who in his 
tales usually appear for the first time in a middle life of great SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE ORIGIN OF 
ability and incisiveness,—which sinister rumours begin more and CIVILIZATION.* 
more to connect with a youth of crime. But he has hardly yet [FIRST NOTICE] 
done anything quite so complete as the Mr. Longcluse of Checkmate, | Ty1s will prove a first-class book of facts and references even to 
of whom we may fairly say that ‘take him for all in all, we shall | those who do not agree with its views. Sir John Lubbock arrives 
not look upon his like again.’ In the very first chapter of the book | at the conclusion that man’s first state is his worst state. He does 
we find him alluding with incidental ease in a drawing-room con- | not hold with Comte that the natural progress of man is from 
yersation to the victim of his first murder, dropping casually that | superstition to atheism, but, on the contrary, he sets the earliest 
he was about seventeen years old and at Paris when it took place and | state down as one of atheism, and considers that the idea of the 
that he remembers it because he afterwards lost his purse to the | divine power and goodness grows with the growth of humanity. 
man who was engaged in it, and who made his escape to France.| His third chapter, occurring early in the book, on the subject of 
There is something in the manner of this remark reminding | marriage and relationship, is very interesting and instructive. We 
students of Mr. Le Fanu so vividly of the superfluous audacity of | think, however, that his facts will scarcely bear the inferences he 
his heroes, that we felt persuaded on reading this conversation | draws from them. We are sure they do not on all points. What 
that the sinister personage who so spontaneously linked his own | his facts do prove is that, as a rule, the instinct that prompts mem 
past with the crime, would turn out to have been its perpetrator, | and women in a wild state to live together in pairs has scarcely 
and to this conclusion we clung throughout all the baffling circum- | more tenacity than it has with many birds and beasts ; that it has 
stances of the first two volumes,—in spite even of the fact that the | nothing like the tenacity of the parento-filial or fraternal instinct ; 
features of Mr. Longcluse’s face are proved to be absolutely | that it often gives way before this latter instinct ; loses all tenacity 
different and in some respects almost opposite in character to those | whatever, and sinks into a mere sensual appetite. So that a woman 
of Yelland Mace who committed the crime. We felt the greatest | jn many countries, instead of becoming the possession of the man 
interest in knowing how the mystery would be cleared up, but the | who is the father of her children, remains, for the most part, together 
profoundest faith that it would be cleared up so as to identify Mr. | with her children, in the possession of her brother, or uncle, or 
Yelland Mace and Mr. Walter Longcluse ; and our faith was not in | father. 
vain. Before, however, the solution comes, Mr. Walter Longcluse| {fe also makes it appear likely, by very ingenious inferences 
has entitled himself to the still deeper admiration of the reader for | from usages otherwise unaccountable, that the custom of marriage 
his unfathomable criminal resources. His second murder, the by capture, which is still existing here and there, was once of very 
murder of a man he rather liked than otherwise, and committed | wide prevalence indeed. ver Jarge portions of the world, and 
not from any passion, still less from any urgent and overwhelming especially among the Mongoloid races of Asia, etiquette forbids. 
necessity, but as a mere precautionary measure, a sort of ‘happy | all communication between a son-in-law and his wife’s parents, 
thought’ of criminal audacity,—just as a man might make up his |__g witness, thinks Sir John Lubbock, still surviving in gentler 
mind in a quarter of an hour to sell out his stock in a hazardous times, of a ruder past, when the husband meant the marauder who 
security,—is the chief transaction of the first volume, and is | had by force seized his wife from her guardians and made her his 
one which at once by the rapidity of its conception and by the} slave. This sounds plausible. But his inferences as to the primi- 
neatness and speed of its execution (it is conceived, planned, and | tiye state of sexual relations generally are by no means sustained 
executed, all in the course of an hour or two) is calculated to im- by facts. 
preas the reader very deeply. After this Mr. Longcluse’s astute| ‘The primitive state, he says, was a state of hetairia; every 
measures for revenging himself on the untrustworthy friend who woman, together with her children, was considered the common 
had encouraged him to hope for his sister’s hand, and had then op- property of the tribe. Now, for one thing, this presupposes a state 
posed his suit, cut him, and become his enemy, hardly interest one | of tribal organization which is incompatible with the lowest con- 
sufficiently ; they are boldly conceived, but faint in comparison | dition of humanity, and a state wholly unlike anything we see in 
with the prompt and punctual murderousness he has already shown. | the lowest, wildest races. ‘These, for the most part, have little 
His third murder, too, is a bungling and purely defensive affair, | or no organization; and the wildest of all wild men, the Veddas, 
80 that this great hero would rather sink in one’s estimation | liye faithfully in pairs, —“ like the monkeys,” said a Candyan gen- 
towards the close of the book, but for the final revelation of the | tleman. (See our author’s Prehistoric Times.) Where hetairia has 
measures by which he had so completely disguised his identity,— prevailed, it can only have been a camp usage in a tribe itself 
a revelation which raises him again to the height from which we | turned into a camp by constant warfare, and could only have been 
were beginning to pull him down. kept alive by the habit of counting as common property girls cap- 

Moreover, it must be understood that throughout these vol- | tured in raids. Nothing short of the strongest proofs could con- 
umes, Mr. Longcluse is a refined, haughty, West-End man, | yince one of the universal prevalence of a state of things now found 
who knows how to criticize paintings and poetry, how to sing | neither amongst those men who are nearest to brutes, nor among 
and play and drive and ride and flirt, as well as he knows | those brutes which are nearest to men. And his proofs are no 
how to make money and commit murder. We need hardly say, | proofs at all. 
in reference to a novel of this kind, that there is no sort of| He infers primitive hetairia first from exogamy and marriage 
attempt to give a picture of this accomplished person's interior | by capture. A man captures a wife from abroad, because the 
mind ; but still less necessary is it to say that the mind thus left | women at home belong to the tribe, and must not be appro- 
a riddle to the reader, is not intended to be thought of as one of | priated. Does he? or why not rather because all the women in 
vulgar greed. On the contrary, Mr. Longcluse, though he feels | his tribe are appropriated either as slaves of the men who have 
it his duty to himself to remove the worthy little Frenchman who | snatched or bought them, or as wards of their male blood relations > 
might have endangered his plans, by a sudden and violent death, | His second proof is, if possible, still weaker. A certain custom 
does it with regret, and handsomely pensions his widow ; and when | existing or having existed here and there, in places few and far 
he finds himself checkmated at the end, he voluntarily breaks between, is brought forward as pointing to a prehistoric state of 
the toils of one of his inferior victims, and leaves all his enor-| hetairia. ‘Mela tells us that among the Auziles ‘ Feminis 
mous fortune to his own adversary. Here is, indeed, a! solemne est, nocte qua nubunt, omnium stupro patere.’” This 
gloomy grandeur of soul to set off this great being’s versa- | desecration, he considers, is an acknowledgment of the pre- 
tility in crime with a gleam of lurid light! It was wise in | existing claims of the community, and a consideration for 
Mr. Le Fanu to couple so much grandeur and gloom with | which they resign their claims to the possessor of the woman. 
& painful operation on the bone and cartilage of the nose, | This custom if, instead of being rare, it was universal, would not 
leading not only to ill-favoured effects on the countenance, but to | bear the meaning he puts on it. According to him, the community 
much pain, and at least considerable danger of erysipelas. As it | renounce a right for the future, on condition of being allowed to 
would be in the highest degree perilous to imitate Mr. Longcluse’s | exercise one which they already possess, which seems to us to 
career without also following his example in sacrificing that noble amount to no bargain at all. He brings forward Herodotus as 
feature of the countenance, perhaps this story may produce no evil | showing that the Nasamones lived in a state of hetairia, and 
results upon minds otherwise feeble enough to make a demigod of | practised this usage. Yes: but this custom was not considered 
Mr. Longcluse. Otherwise we should have had our fears for the | to exempt the woman who submitted to it from the tribal 
=e effect of this thrilling story on some of its circulating- | claims. If you compare Herodotus iv. 172 with Herodotus 

rary readers. Asa rule, we dread the association of crime with one ro 7 rae see 
grandeur and gloom, but we are not unwilling to admit that the | tendon: Lewemans 0" BY Sit John ae 
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i. 216 you will see the contrary stated. The fact is that! part, only in sleep or trance. Thus arises the influence of somna- 
the custom, where it existed, admitted of the simplest possible | bulists, men who naturally, or by fastings, or intoxicating 
explanation. It rose out of marriage by capture. The man are lifted into that strange frenzied state which puts them in 
who wanted a wife had to seize one from a hostile tribe. He | rapport with the world of dreams, and in which they appear ag 
did not attempt this single-handed, but in company with a band | mediators between the real world and the spirit-world. Thus the 
of comrades, who being accomplices to the capture, claimed their | witch or wizard becomes the shaman, the man who is in a trance 
fee, which thenceforth became here and there a constituent part of | having his eyes opened, and in broad day-light sees visions of the 
the marriage ceremony. other world. 
To the chapter on ‘* Marriage and Relationship ” follow those on| Why does a man so well armed for the work as Sir John Lubbock 
** Religion,” of which Sir John Lubbock enumerates the following | falter when he reaches a certain point, as though perplexed, and 
five successive stages :— | seem not to know how to carry out his programme? It is that 
1. Atheism, when a man is yet asleep to all ideas of things| he does not quite see how to affiliate the later to the earlier 
— eichiem (which ee ee —_ - ge Pes - = esis : “ pe ae 
. Fetichism (which we should call witchcraft, and put third in| between them. And why? e find our clue to the answer in the 
the series), the state in which man supposes he can force the | following passage, pp. 121-4:—‘*‘If the mere sensation of fear, and 
deity (I should say the fetich) to comply with his requests. | the recognition that there are probably other beings more power- 
3. Totemism or nature-worship (which I should call fetichism), | ful than himself, are sufficient alone to constitute a religion, then 
in which natural objects, trees, lakes, stones, animals, &c., are} we must, I think, admit that religion is — to the human 
worshipped. The word ‘‘ totem ”’ can hardly be used for this. The} race. But when a child dreads the darkness and shrinks from a 
totem is not an individual thing or creature, but the ideal repre- | lightless room, we never regard that as an evidence of religion, 
sentative of a number of similar animals that we class together | Moreover, if this definition be adopted, we can no longer regard 
and call by one name, such as the bear, the wolf, the turtle, the} religion as peculiar to man....... The baying of a dog to 
deer, the beaver. the moon is as much an act of worship as some ceremonies 
Venturing to alter his nomenclature, and to call the first stage | which have been described as religious by travellers.” Again, 
atheism, the second fetichism, and the third witchcraft, we must | p. 263, ‘‘ We do not generally attribute moral feelings to quadru- 
say that the collection of facts and references to be found under | peds and birds, yet there is perhaps no stronger feeling than that 
these heads is beyond all praise. We should not think there | of the mother for her offspring.” 
could be such another collection in the English language. Inthe! These passages reveal to us the secret of this strong man’s weak- 
first stage, atheism, the imagination is too much buried in the/ ness, while they also reveal a potential strength; for by a happy 
things of sense to conceive of any occult dangers; in the second, instinct he puts his finger on the indications of those very instincts 
fetichism, the imagination grows more lively. Natural objects| that, under other shapes, the world recognize as religious. The 
impress themselves on it, and exercise a fascination sometimes of | dread of the dark, that fear and abhorrence of the unknown, said by 
horror, sometimes of delight mingled with awe. The first and} Plato to be the token of a philosophic nature, if it is the root of 
most powerful fetich, which touches the dullest imagination, is one | fetichism, is the root also, or at least the precursor of, filial piety. 
that we think Sir John Lubbock has rather overlooked, the corpse | A disquieting sense of strangeness —~ the éhild for refuge to 
of one who has been known and clung to. You may ask how can| the one well-known being, its mother. The same oppressive sense 
a. cannibal and habitual manslayer shudder at the sight of a parent’s | of strangeness, coming over the grown man in later life, makes 
corpse? We don’t know, but that such is the fact, indications him a little child again, and makes him welcome the tidings of an 
abound. Other objects also we find impress the imagination,— | unchanging God. Fetichism, filial piety, piety to Heaven, are really 
upright stones suggesting the human form, frowning rocks, the | all awakened by one and the same impulse. Then, again, a 
moon. ‘Lhis last is a great fetich, and exercises a strange weird in- mother’s love, whether you see it in a walrus, or a gorilla, or a sea 
fluence even on some who are lowest, hardest, most brutalized. ‘Che | otter, is everywhere really one and the same signature. It is the 
Fans, for instance, are ghouls as well as cannibals, and yet their parent’s love mirrored in nature. Never mind what the mirror is 
moonlight dances, their gesticulations addressed to the moon, are | made of, the thing mirrored is the same, and is canonized by the 











something like worship. Some such fascination probably once drew 
a nobler race in the East to moon-worship ; hence to the worship of 
the heavenly host, Mitra, Aryaman, and the devas ; and thence to 
the worship of the light of lights, the God whose garb is the 
bright and beautiful visible creation. Cyrus knew this God, and 
found him one with the God of Abraham. We can indeed well 
understand Sir John Lubbock’s putting this fascination of natural 
objects above witchcraft, because witchcraft looks like a corruption 
or degradation, and it is, we think, rather a weakness of his to 
presume that the worst must always be the first; but how a man 
can strive to pacify or propitiate the unseen powers before he 
suspects their existence, is more than we can see. 

With regard, however, to what he says about witchcraft, it is | 








great evangelist of Ephesus as the divinest thing in the universe. 
Why does not Sir John Lubbock recognize these instincts as 
religious? Because he never seriously set himself to answer the 
question,—what does religion really mean? He said to himself, 
‘‘T will stick to facts, and leave definitions and word-splitting to 
others.” But a man who breaks new ground on these subjects 
has no business to say this. His task is to detect things that are 
passing under false names, and to give them their true ones. 





THE CANON’S DAUGHTERS.* 
‘Go on sending in eggs,” was the order given by some hungry 
pedestrians to an hotel waiter, and “ go onsending in The Canon's 


so instructive that we would rather thank him as a teacher than | Daughters . would be a wise command for Mr. Mudie . Mr. 
criticize. He brings out with more copious references than we have | Smith to issue peremptorily to Messrs. Tinsley ne, tue 
ever seen elsewhere one very important world-wide and world-old | ©apital story. We were on the point of saying a most “ fascinat- 





superstition, the rational ground of which remains yet to be ex- | 
plained. It is this, There is some being a man fears as a secret | 
foe and wishes to control or pacify. He cannot reach to the being | 
itself so as to influence it, and so he gets a fragment or a likeness | 
of it, or some conventional symbol of it, which he deals with, | 
believing there to be a sympathy between it and the thing itself, | 
and thinking to influence the thing through its effigy. ‘This we | 
call witchcraft, and this also is in reality nascent idolatry. But | 
witchcraft also involves a belief in witches. The same instinct 
that makes a man dread a corpse or an animal, works in him with | 
equal force to make him dread occult powers of mischief in his | 
fellow-men. ‘These become objects of dread, and rejoice in the | 
dread they inspire, believing it to be a power, and do all they 
ean to foster this fear. Thus we find men out of fetichism 
growing into a belief in witchcraft, and seeking the control of the 
occult powers by means of dealings with wizards. Out of witchcraft | 
grows, as we have shown, idolatry, though perhaps the worship of 
anthropomorphic carved images may still be a long way off. Out 
of it also grows, Sir John Lubbock’s fourth stage, Shamanism. As 
men think more and dream more, it comes to be felt that the un- | 
seen powers, the dead, the spectres of night, visit men for the most | 


ing” story, but “capital” is a better adjective, for the style is 
short, terse, and manly, and there is humour in it, which is some- 
times a little broad—a little vulgar even—and a roughness and 
want of refinement which disturb the sense of perfectness for which 
we look in a story that can, according to our ideas, be truly 
described as a ‘‘ fascinating” one. But if not exactly fascinating, 
it is very attractive. ‘There is pretty country without florid 
descriptions of it; womanly beauty without affectation or flirta- 
tion; sense without hardness or common-place ; religion without 
cant or formalism; and interest and excitement without either 
vices or horrors, scarcely even troubles, to aid in the development 
of the plot. The scene lies almost exclusively in a quiet country vil- 
lage of beautiful Shropshire, and we are distressed by no draggings 
about to Paris, London, or other great towns. ‘The dramatis person#® 
are few and of a rank which admits us to the privileges of taste 
and cultivation without exposing us to the splendour and publicity 
so unavoidable in the circles of the upper ten thousand, and with 
which novels are so terribly overladen. And we are harassed by 
no contretemps—undelivered letters or the like—the troubles, such 
as they are, arising simply from that very natural cause, the 
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inability of one human heart to read aright what is passing in | oblivious of the fact that the Rubicon having once been 
another. | passed, the same horrors must be endured continually to retain 

Two daughters of a Canon, with, as Charles Lamb would them. ‘The Canon's wife, too, utilizes the villas by accept- 
have said, two sons of a gun, and an Oxford great gun, _ing the invitations of their occupants when she finds that a gentle- 
all heavily primed, are the dangerous materials provided, man of her own set, and one who admires her daughter, will be 
for which matches are the only things wanted for present success there,—a quite impossible thing for a lady to do. ‘This is all very 
aud future safety. With these we are accordingly supplied, and bad, and the villas have to be forgotten as fast as possible, in order 
all go off satisfactorily except one, from which we havea half to recover the true idols of our worship, the members of the 
promise that the charge shall be drawn. In plain English, the Canon's family in their natural characters. Fortunately, we see 
Canon’s two daughters, two brothers—an officer and an Oxford | very little of the villas after the early part of the story. For- 
double-first—and another officer are the only important characters ; | tunately, too, it is a part of Mr. Corbet’s power so to imbue his 
the Canon himself, his wife, and a friend—an Oxford don—com- readers with his own ideal of his favourite characters, that we have 
pleting the group. There are, indeed, a number of neighbours, not much difficulty in passing over or setting aside these occasional 
and of these we must speak again, but they do not affect the /and quite inconsistent aberrations. ‘This ability to make us feeb 
story; and there are—and these we would not on any account the real refinement in the actors in his story is the more strange 
omit—two delightful dogs, of which also more anon. The | because refinement seems somewhat foreign to Mr. Corbet him- 
two sisters, who share equally the dignity of heroineship, are | self. ‘There is a touch of coarseness here and there which seems to 
introduced to us by their enthusiastic old friend the Oxford | appertain rather to the author than to his creations, and which 
don aforesaid, as the most perfect specimens existing of the | it is easy to pass by as merely a mistake. It reads as if Mr. 
true English lady. And we are not disappointed. 





They are Corbet did not, after all, know much of the cultivated class about 
very beautiful, very lovable, very warm-hearted, and perfectly which he writes on the whole so well. For instance, he makes. 
unsophisticated ; conscience and natural delicacy supplying the | the Canon’s daughters speak of the ‘‘ decently attired bones” which 
only restraints to the freedom of action of their own pure im- they take in their ‘* bones-and-benevolence baskets ” to their poor 
pulses. The brothers, who, like the sisters, may be bracketed | people. His hero, at a ball, and in the earliest days of their 
equally the heroes, are as nicely drawn; with equally marked | acquaintance, invites the heroine to take a turn with him in the 
individuality, noble and high-principled but not without faults, | conservatory, with the rough and familiar exclamation, ‘‘ Come 
and quite unlike the ladies’ hero-type we have so often |along, then!” ‘The same gentleman speaks to a friend about the 
objected to, which looks down from its pinnacle virtuously hard, | photographs of the Canon's daughters, with which he has fallen 
descending once and again with a sort of dignity in difficulties, | romantically in love, as follows :—*‘ Leighton’s enchantresses are 
and bestowing upon its worshippers and victims a beaming yet | usually undressed, whereas these young ladies are most respectably 
patronizing smile. We have seldom read anything better of its | clothed.” Such expressions, too, as ‘* duckishness,” applied to a 
kind than the expostulation addressed by the younger to the elder girl that we are meant to admire, and do admire, are objectionable 
brother ; it is so free from ‘* good” talk, and so full of love, and | to the last degree ; as it is also to speak habitually of ‘‘ the beauty,” 
yet of courage, and is received in such excellent part and with | or ** handsome Jessie,” doing soand so. ‘There is far too much 
such unaffected humility. And there is the same high yet simple slang throughout. The family at the rectory are called “ the 
tone on both sides in the first interview between the younger rectory,”—‘ he saw the Rectory to their carriage ;” the inhabit- 
brother and the Canon, though here of course the pleading | ants of the villas ‘‘ the villas,”—** the Villas would not see that the 
is for his brother, and expostulation has no place at all. The! Rectory did not wish to tea and dance ;” an officer is “ the army,” 
Canon, too, is admirable, with his short, sensible speeches and and the said officer, who likes fine clothes, is described as having. 
cordial hospitality, and conduct always dictated by Christianity, | ‘an eye uponthe smart.” Clergymen are “ clerics,” medical men 
uncompromising in its love as well as in its courage. And the | “ medicos,” school tea-drinkings “‘ bun scuffles,” &c. But we need 
other martial suitor, Captain Berry, is not an exception to the not multiply instances of this unrefinement of expression, which the 
rule of the book, which is ability ; his good, affectionate common- | author unconsciously and unintentionally puts into the mouths of 
placeness is all that it could be, and he supplies us with material ‘his characters. It pervades the book, and yet, happily, does not 
for a hearty laugh in the scene in which, during the illness of his | destroy the fascination which the Canon and his daughters possess 
lady-love, he unthinkingly abuses to his face his particular friend, | for us. We feel only that we are reading the book of a clever, 
the village doctor, for sending for such ‘a blundering, thick- sharp, High-Church, Yorkshireman, with a high standard of prin- 
headed, dolt of an idiot” as he has no doubt the county-town | ciple and a high ideal of womanly perfection, but who is not gifted 
physician must be, instead of telegraphing at once for some | with a fine appreciation of the line which divides a rough-and- 
unquestionable celebrity from London. ready humour from vulgarity. We have guessed Mr. Corbet to 
But nothing is perfect ; and we propose to do justice to the im- be a Yorkshireman because many of the expressions of his Hamp- 
perfections of the book for our own future good; hoping, as we shire and Shropshire dramatis persone really belong to that 
do, that Mr. Corbet may consider our criticisms with calmness | northern county, and Betty Dodson does so throughout. 
and candour, after such, surely, ample evidence that we are not We have one other fault to point out, which is a very common 
censorious in any but the true sense of the word. First, then,| one. One of the Canon’s daughters and the two lovers—the 
we will go back to the neighbours we darkly hinted at. Mr.| brothers—are so immensely cleverer than ordinary mortals. 
Corbet has tried to add a special comical element to his story, | Classics, archeology, music, painting—all come alike. We have 
and has added only a vulgar one, in introducing the families of | g00d reason to believe that the singing of 'Titiens or Santley would 
retired tradesmen who occupy a row of villas in the parish of | have been hissed after theirs; that Hallé would have slunk behind 
which the Canon is rector. They are not only a meaningless | his piano when they played; and Millais gathered together his 
appendage, utterly without use in the elucidation or machinery paintings to burn them had he seen their productions. But Mr. 
of the plot, and in so far a great defect from an artistic Corbet can easily tone down this over-colouring another time. 
point of view; but they are not described with a suflicient We must not forget the dogs, for as Mr. Corbet says, ‘‘ Sparkler 
sense of humour, nor do they show a sufliciently close obser- | and Ross cannot couut as nothing in these pages.” Mr. Corbet 
vation of the habits and manners of the tradesman class, to add | must be a thorough lover and a close observer of these affectionate 
anything to the amusement or the value of the book. And they companions of our race; and we might almost venture to say that 
do not act as a foil to the rectory group, because they are too| if the book had nothing in it but the last eight pages of the first 
widely different to be brought into comparison. But they do | volume, it would have been worth while to write and to read it, 
supply a very foreign and incongruous element, and, as far as they | so accurate and humorous a picture does it give us of dog-life, 
can, destroy the unity of the conception and execution of the | both character and action. 
story. That this is a foreign element to Mr. Corbet, and quite; We decline to give extracts or tell the story. Mr, Corbet 
irreconcilable, by him, with the native one, is noticeable in the | deserves to tell it himself ; and those who won't read it, after what 
falling-off, in truthfulness of delineation, of the rectory group | we have said, deserve to go without it. 
whenever they are brought into contact with the residents of the 
— The Canon becomes a temporiser to win them back to his | A MEMOIR OF BEETHOVEN.* 
a. on te te te - Se os | Tue centenary of Beethoven's birth has fallen on a troubled time, 
refined and i . bl _ doi . ener, cate'y | and has not been celebrated in the master’s own land with the 
: Incapable of doing a coarse thing—especially honour which was its due and which had been designed for it. 
with a consciousuess of insincerity in the motive—is described | 
as swallowing, voluntarily, a tumbler of whiskey-and-water| * Jecthoven: a Memoir. By Elliott Graeme. With an Essay (Quast Fantasia) om 
to gain, for her father, the good graces of her asthenia pale apy ey np Py agg — Ey eT 
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‘There the din of arms well nigh drowns for a season the voices of | profess a comparative indifference towards all compositions of 

those who spoke for all time, and to whom men will still listen | Beethoven earlier than his so-called third manner. 

after war is forgotten. But here, in the land where the arts of | The greater part of a chapter is occupied by anecdotes relating 

peace yet dwell in an undisturbed home, in the city whence a help- | to the time of Beethoven's residence with Prince Lichnowski, the 

ing hand was put forth to Beethoven in his last days, at least happiest part of his life, when he had the command of a band of 

some attempt has been made to redeem the promise his country- | young players who were proud to obey him. We select ong 

men have been unable to fulfil. It has been shown that in Eng- | incident which well illustrates the extraordinary degree in which 

jand we are not unthankful for the noble gifts Beethoven has left | the special faculty of music may become developed :— 

us; and this chiefly by the use and enjoyment of those gifts, | ‘On one occasion, a new pianoforte quartet by Forster, a well-known 


a sign surer than all words and forms of reverence. At many pene nar of _ = in — of — ~ violoncellist was 
° . . suddenly called out, when Beethoven, who was at the pianoforte, in. 
times during the past year the leaders of our musical taste have | stantly began to sing the missing part, in addition to going on wit his 


devoted the best of their several powers to the worthy interpre- | own, which he read for the first time. The Prince asked him how bo 
tation of his works. Early in the summer the whole series | could sing music with which he was not acquainted. Beethoven smiled 


of pianoforte sonatas was rendered in London by an artist | and replied, ‘The bass must have heen so, otherwise the author could 
ave known nothing whatever of composition.’ On the Prince remark- 


second to no one. Only a few days before the war | ing further that Beethoven had taken the Presto so quickly that it was 
broke out, the Philharmonic Society, whose traditions justly | impossible for him to have seen the notes, he answered, ‘ That is not at 
entitle them to claim a special interest in Beethoven, gave | all necessary. A multitude of faults in the printing do not signify. If 
a concert which led up through earlier compositions chosen | you only know the language, you don't see them or pay any heed to 
in order of time to the culmination of his genius in the Choral | us —— at t of skilled ie 
Symphony. It was a strange contrast between the harmonies | : bp a3 “tag ’ 11 Pree Rages veh — Pere vie 
within that swept through, indeed, all the changes of passion and | sce oe ele ee r » a cat win pag alieeny ns — - : eet 
tumult, but only to swallow up discord in an all-embracing unity, a “ : - ae . Pane . amy > po © per- 
and the rumours of war already rife without. One could not but | ERE WHVROUS CUES OEE Shines ERSeRNRONNY. nother of the 


’ rte. gue Tonos t ‘6 The | most amusing and characteristic incidents in this book is Beet- 
feel the truth of Mr. Browning's splendidly arrogant verse, 4 hoven’s refusal in 1802 to compose a revolutionary sonata. “ Are 


rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know,”—and | de henge! 
y : | you riding to the Devil in a body, gentlemen,” he wrote to his 


think that if we all sat at the feet of the musicians more than we | : a : 
dio the day of peace on earth might perhaps be hastened. Later in | publishers, “‘ that you propose to me to write such @ sonata? At 
the year, again, the materials of the Monday Popular Concerts | the time of the revolutionary fever it might have done, but now, 
were wholly furnished from the same ample stores. How | when everything is once more in the beaten track, when Bonaparte 


Beethoven's music has been expounded by the good and true com- — ni — — pe nat ipsa. seed a * camer 
pany there gathered together to minister to the highest art is so| US UY-ansty, hal pay’ P os es ee 
well known, that it is enough to say that the servants were worthy | of the indignation which afterwards led him to cancel the intended 


of the master, and the hearers showed themselves not unworthy | dedication to diag sleon of the Sinfonia Eveice, We veath the 
to receive the gifts of such a master at the hands of such disciples. | ond of the paper ers with seguet Sor the gloom thet overshadowed 
But one could hardly dwell on this, even if it were to be desired ; | the great master oA mot dagn, not anmingied hegre pride at the 
words may describe the mechanism and the instruments of music, but | thongs that the Sslendly help of Me afutoen te Oils peer. dhe 
they cannot overtake its spirit or search out its influence, for they | an % we vetapee oes enlighten them, Aad serdtigas bid farewell 
must ever be far behind the language of the future which music | to a gracious and pleasant memorial of Beethoven's centenary. 
foreshadows. Yet one word may be allowed in praise of an artist | 
who has been among us a shorter time than his fellow-workers. | MR. JESSE’S ‘* LONDON.” * 
The songs at these concerts had, as a rule, been little more than Ir seems easy enough to review a book of this sort, especially if 
interludes between the instrumental pieces. Herr Stockhausen | you have the courage to abstain from reading it. Some general 
has caused them to be looked forward to and remembered for their) remarks on the number of books that have been written 
own sake. And we have only to regret our parting from him, at| about London, and on the variety of points of view from 
the same time that we welcome the return of Herr Joachim, | which the place may be treated, can be put together without much 
the most consummate intrepreter whom Beethoven has found. | thought or study. The next thing is to pick out two or three 
Not only the year has been thus observed, but the very day | chapters at random, and make a sort of condensation of their con- 
of the master’s birth was fitly marked by the presentation on the | tents, slightly varying the author's language and his arrangement. 
stage of the only work he ever gave to it; and here the character | If in the course of this you can discover a few trivial errors, a 
of his heroic Leonora was sustained by the only singer and | wrong date, or a wrong spelling, your reputation as a critic is 
tragedian who is now in a position to do full justice to it. We have! made. Anyhow, whether you have read the book or not, whether 
mentioned not by way of preference, but almost at random, these | you have said anything about it or not, you have written a review, 
few instances of the zeal that has been shown for Beethoven in this} and that is all you have to consider. Unfortunately, such 
country, omitting perforce many that were in themselves no less) satisfactory mode of getting through one’s work does not please 
important and no less deserving of note. | everybody, and readers who want to know what there is in a 
It is natural that the special attention thus given to Beethoven's | book before they order it gain but little information from this 
works in the past year should arouse an interest in the events of | process, Perhaps it may be said on behalf of the self-satisfied 
his life, and make English readers wish to have some account of | reviewer that a more artistic criticism of a book like Mr. Jesse's 
him less meagre than is to be found in biographical dictionaries, | is a work of much difficulty. An analysis is out of the question. 
and yet not so elaborate as to require special knowledge. ‘The | From a literary point of view, there is hardly anything to be said. 
little book now before us is well fitted to supply this want; it is |The industry and research shown by Mr. Jesse would be poorly 
clear, unpretentious, and pleasantly written. Dr. Hiller's| repaid if he was to be called a bookmaker, but the absence of 
essay on the genius of Beethoven prefixed to the memoir) system, the heaping-up of undigested materials, the haphazard 
does not contain any very strong thought, but it has an| way in which curious facts and associations hang together by 
enthusiasm that makes it welcome. We are glad to find streets, go far to deprive him of higher honours. We do not say 
the name of ‘‘a prophet in the noblest sense of the word” | that it would have been possible to arrange much of this gossip 
claimed for Beethoven, even if we are a little jealous when the | otherwise than topographically, and it is so interesting that we 
patriotic musician of Cologne seeks to appropriate the symphonies | should not wish to see it sacrificed to a more logical order. But 
as national poems. The sketch of Beethoven's life which forms | at present, Mr. Jesse’s book has too much the air of a guide-book. 
the body of the volume will not fail to be read with interest.) He takes us along Piccadilly, pointing out house after house, 
The writer has told the story with a simplicity that commends and telling us of the successive inmates. We turn up one 
itself, and has wisely given considerable space to setting down the! of the side streets, and we are told that Pope’s name is 
sayings and writings of the master in his own words. ‘Those who) still to be found in the lease of a certain number, and 
worship Goethe as well as Beethoven will doubtless mark the | that one of the subsequent tenants always kept alive the memory 
notice of Goethe’s acknowledged influence on Beethoven’s later | of the poet. Once started on such a course of reminiscence, 
compositions ; and their satisfaction will be the greater if they go Mr. Jesse is unable to stop. Not a street or square escapes 
so far as to accept the parallel between those works and thesecond | him, not a house but has some worthy association. If it was 
part of Faust, not through wanting faith in the later music, but | possible to remember a tithe of the facts collected iu these volumes, 
by having faith in the later poem. Not that it is necessary either | a walk in any part of London would have singular attractions. 
to assert, as the present writer has seen asserted in print, that the! — 


“9 " ‘ . i * London: Its Celebrated Characters and Remarkable Places. By J. Heneage Jesse. 
first part of Jaust is quite unintelligible without the second, or to| 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1871. ‘ita ; ‘ 
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When our cabman cuts off the corner of St. James's Street, we 
might be reminded that Arlington Street was called by Horace 
Walpole the Ministerial Street, a name it earned by being the 
residence of Pulteney, Walpole, Carteret, Pelham and the Duke 
of Grafton. Should we pass through Bow Street, we might 
wonder at it having once been among the most fashionable streets 
in London, but this feeling would yield to respect when we 
thought that Fielding wrote Tom Jones on the site of the present 
police office. Stranger still, Maiden Lane has the honour of being 
the street in which Voltaire lodged during his visit to England in 
1727, and in which Andrew Marvell and J. M. W. Turner resided. 
Again we little think that the church of Si. Paul in Covent 
Garden is second only to Westminster Abbey as the burial-place 
of men of genius and celebrity. 

These instances are perhaps the most striking in Mr. Jesse’s book, 
as they point the contrast between a state of present decay, neg- 
lect, or degradation, and a past of brilliance or glory. Of course 
if we go back far enough we come upon greater changes. The 
rapid encroachments which the capital has made on the country 
round have been noticed in every age, and have at different times 

iyen rise to alternate admiration and remonstrance. In his essay 
on Holland House, Macaulay spoke of the growth of the great city, 
@hich would soon convert into rows of houses the park and gardens 
visited by so many illustrious men, and run its lines of brick 
through the rooms that had been the scene of such varied literary 
and political discussions. A century and a half before, Evelyn 
had inveighed against “the mad intemperance of the age,” on 
account of buildings being erected close to what now is Berkeley 
Square, stating that the city had been enlarged nearly tenfold 
during his time, aud was far out of proportion to the nation. 
With our present experience, we can only wonder that such cen- 
sure was levelled at what was comparatively so harmless. Yet 
when we look back to the fourteenth century, it.does not seem 
to us strange that the Clerk’s Well, which gives a name to 
one of our lowest neighbourhoods, should have “ bubbled 
in the midst of verdant meadows and shady lanes, the 
richly wooded uplands of Hampstead and Highgate rising 
behind them.” We are too far separated from those days to 
appreciate the magnitude of the change. So the description of 
Ratcliffe Highway as ‘‘a little town wherein lived many sailors, 


and deriving its name from a red cliff which was formerly visible | 


there,” and the account of King Charles I. killing a stag in 
Nightingale Lane, Wapping, the street which now divides the 
London Docks from St. Katharine’s Docks, produce a faint impres- 
sion on the minds of men who are acquainted with the modern 
aspect of those places. It may be more difficult to believe that 
the Fleet Ditch was once a tidal and navigable river, the tide 
flowing up it as far as Holborn Bridge, so that ‘‘ ten or twelve 
ships’ navies at once with merchandises were wont to come to the 
aforesaid bridge of Fleet” in the reign of Edward II. Comparing 
that picture with the modern one given by Mr. Jesse, we are re- 
minded of the scene in Gustav Freytag’s ‘Soll und Haben” 
where Veitel Itzig looks from the back of the thieves’ lodging- 
house upon the stream in which he is to drown his accomplice and 
is afterwards himself to perish :— 


“One of the last glimpses to be caught of this nauseous stream we 

availed ourselves of many years ago, on the occasion of the destruction 
of some old houses in West Street, at the south end of Saffron Hill, 
which had been the hiding-place and stronghold of thieves, and an 
asylum for the most depraved of both sexes, from the reign of Queen 
Anne to our own time. Here, according to tradition, the notorious 
Jonathan Wild carried on his crafty and nefarious traffic of plunder and 
human blood. We remember well how the black and disgusting-looking 
stream flowed through a deep and narrow channel, encased on each side 
with brick, and overhung by misorable-looking dwelling-houses, the 
abode of poverty and crime. The stronghold of the thieves consisted of 
two separate habitations—one on each side of the ditch—ingeniously 
contrived with private means of communication and escape from one to 
the other. For instance, in the event of either being invaded by the 
myrmidons of the law, a plank might be readily thrown from one aper- 
ture to the other, and as readily withdrawn in the event of pursuit; or, | 
in the last extremity, the culprit could plunge into the ditch, and pursue | 
his course down the murky stream, till either some familiar outlet, or | 
the habitation of some friendly companion in crime, afforded him the 
means of escape. The principal building, known in the reign of George | 
I. as the Red Lion Tavern, was unquestionably of great antiquity. Its 
dark closets, its trap-doors, its sliding panels, and its secret recesses and 
hiding-places, rendered it no less secure for purposes of robbery and 
murder, than as a refuge for those who were under the ban of the law. 
fn this house, about thirty years ago, a sailor was robbod, and after- | 
wards thrown naked, through one of the apertures which we have | 
described, into the Fleet Ditch,—a crime for which two men anda woman 
were subsequently convicted and transported for fourteen years. About | 
the same time, although the premises were surrounded by the police, a 
thief made his escape by means of its communications with the neigh- 
bouring houses, the inhabitants of which were almost universally either 
subsistent upon or friendly to pillage and crime.” 


| 
l 


Still, though the contrast here is most strongly marked, we are 
more alive to the changes of a single century. The modification 
of what actually remains strikes us more than the total demolition 
of one state of things and the construction of a wholly different 
system. This is the source of part of our interest in the residences 
of Voltaire and Fielding. It also leads us to note with pleasure 
that at the end of the seventeenth century the 'prentices of Lon- 
don used to play cricket and in the next century football under 
the porticos of Covent Garden. At a much later date the 
insecurity of the streets contrasted unfavourably with our 
modern outbreaks of garrotting. In 1749 Horace Walpole’s 
carriage was stopped in Hyde Park by a highwayman. The 
next year Lady Albemarle was robbed in Great Russell Street 
by a band of nine men. Mr. Jesse says that some sixty 
years ago a hackney coach containing two friends of his 
was stopped by a party of three men just opposite St. James's 
Church in Piccadilly ; one of the men mounted the box to 
overawe the coachman, while the others presented themselves 
at the door with pistols. Theroad from Clerkenwell to Islington, 
which was solitary and bounded by fields, was so much infested by 
highwaymen at the end of the last century that travellers often 
stopped all night at the Angel. ‘Those whose business called 
them into the country at a late hour,” says Mr. Jesse, * used to 
assemble at the upper end of St. John’s Street, where was an 
avenue of trees called Wood's Close, and where they waited till 
they were reinforced by other travellers, when they were escorted 
by an armed patrol to Islington.” Visitors to Sadler's Wells theatre 
had a similar guard, and it used to be announced in the play-bills 
whenever there was an extraordinary performance thata horse patrol 
would be stationed that night in the New Road, and that the 
thoroughfare leading to the City would also be thoroughly guarded. 
Mr. Jesse gives a curious account of the way in which a noted 
highwayman was captured. A man named Norton, who is 
described as a thief-catcher, hearing that the Devizes chaise had 
been robbed two or three times between Knightsbridge and 
Kensington, took his place as a passenger, and held himself in 
readiness. ‘The highwayman came and demanded his money, on 
which, after giving up a five-shilling piece and snapping off a pistol, 
he jumped out of the chaise and ran the highwayman down. 
Having tied the highwayman’s hands with his own neck-cloth, 
Norton wished his fellow-passengers good night, and carried his 
| prize to London. Being asked at the trial by the prisoner what 
| trade he followed, he replied, ‘‘ I keep a shop in Wych Street, and 
| sometimes I take a thief.” 

What is called in this story the half-way house between Kuights- 
| bridge and Kensington is certainly not the place that a robber of 
| the present day would choose for his scene of action. Hyde Park 
might in those times be a “‘ lonely neighbourhood,” but as fashion 
| has moved to the westward, all the old places of resort in the 
| centre have been superseded. A modern Garrick would not dream 
|of making his début in Goodman's Fields, at the extreme east of 
London, or if he did, he would hardly attract thither “‘a dozen 
dukes of a night,” to quote the sentence in Gray's letter. Gray 
| himself did not at first appreciate Garrick, for in the same place 
| he says, “I am stiff in the opposition ;” and Horace Walpole, too, 
writes, ‘All the run is now after Garrick, a wine merchant who 
| is turned player at Goodman's Fields. He plays all parts, and is 
a very good mimic. His acting I have seen, and may say to you 
| who will not say it again here, I see nothing wonderful in it; but 
it is heresy to say so; the Duke of Argyll says he is superior to 
| Betterton.” Gossip of this kind carries Mr. Jesse all round the 
London of past ages, and readers may do worse than dip into his 
book wherever it chances to open. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Works of Alexander Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin. Vol. IL. Poetry. (Murray.)—The second volume of Mr. 
Elwin’s edition of Pope contains the ‘‘ Essay on Criticism ;” the ‘‘ Rape of 
the Lock,” “ Eloisa to Abelard,” and the ‘“ Essay on Man,” four works 
with which the poet’s name is most constantly associated, and to which 
he owes no small portion of his fame. We are glad to find that Mr. 
Elwin does ample justice to two of them. The “Rape of the Lock,” ho 
says, is the product of genius, and though some of the parts may bo 
traced to earlier sources, few masterpieces have more originality in the 
aggregate. Austere indeed must be the taste which would condemn it. 
The ‘Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard” stands with the “ Rape of the Lock’ 
alone in Pope’s works. They have the merit of being masterpieces in 
opposite styles. The one is remarkable for its delicious fancy and spor- 
tive satire, the other for its fervid passion and tender melancholy. Two 
poems of such rare and such different excellence would alone entitle Popo 
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tohisfame. While we are pleased to be able to quote this praise from an 


editor of the austere taste of Mr. Elwin, we regret that in other parts of | 


this volume he remains unmoved. Itis perhaps natural that he should de- 
vote the whole of his comments on the “ Essay on Man” to a refutation of 
Bolingbroke’s philosophy, and should be always on the look-out for false 
analogies, shallow arguments, and unwarranted statements. But the lite- 
rary and poetical merits of the piece ought not to have been left completely 
out of sight. Both here and in the introduction to the “ Essay on Criti- 
cism ” Mr. Elwin is severe in his censure of Pope’s rhymes, and of the 
mechanism of much of the versification. He cites ono line as not being 
metrical unless pronounced with a wrong emphasis,— 
** False eloquénce like thé prismatic glass ;” 


which he says ‘only ceases to be prose when ‘the’ and the last | 


syllable of ‘eloquence’ are accentuated, and is then no longer English.” 
But surely the emphasis here ought to be placed on the first two syllables 
of ‘eloquence ” and on “like,” a pause being made between the two 
words. Thero are other points which we should be glad to discuss with 
Mr. Elwin, but we are afraid the controversy would be fruitless. It 
might also lead us to forget an important part of our duty, which is to 
make mention of the general completeness and excellence of the notes in 
this volume. Without giving way to the mania of annotation by which 
some editors have been afflicted, Mr. Elwin leaves no allusion unex- 
plained, identifies almost every real character, and keeps the reader from 
missing the point of all the epigrams which Pope sprinkles over the 
surface of his poems. This is no slight service to such an author. 


The Public Life of W. F. Wallett, edited by J. Santley (Bemrose), 
is the autobiography of a gentleman whom we may, we suppose, call 
without offence “a clown,” and who describes himself as “ The Queen’s 
Jester,” on the ground that he once had the honour of performing before 
her Majesty. Mr. Wallett recounts his “ professional experiences and 
travels” during forty years through the United Kingdom, the continent 
of North America, wherever, in fact, there are English-speaking people 
to appreciate the “here we are again.” Mr. Wallett tells some good 
stories, and is not the less amusing because he does not mind raising a 
laugh against himself. 


The Prophet's Mantle. By the Rev. J. Murray. (Blackwood.)—This 
volume of sermons the author describes as “ being scenes from the life 
of Elisha, the son of Shaphat.” The subject, which is wonderfully 
picturesque and varied, is worthily handed. The sermons, in fact, with- 
out containing profound theology or stirring eloquence, are singularly 
attractive, an epithet which ono can seldom apply to this kind of litera- 
ture, however meritorious and valuable. The writer of this notice has 
read not a few volumes of sermons; but he cannot remember running 
through any one of them with the same sort of interest and with an 


attention which it cost no effort to keep up. To several of these | 


volumes he would assign a higher rank, both theological and literary ; 
but not one has he found—to use the most familiar and expressive 
terms—more readable. Simplicity, directness, anda certain sub-humor- 
ous shrowdness of observation are their distinguishingcharacteristics, The 
writer takes the miraculous element precisely as he finds it. Even the 
story of the she-bears does not trouble him. There is no doubt 
that, putting aside all other questions, the literary, and we may even say 
the religious charm of the discourses is greatly increased by the repose 


which this attitude makes possible, by the complete freedom from those | 


uneasy attempts to explain which become a preacher less than any man. 
The moral and devotional reflections, though managed as well, perhaps, 
as could be expected, are not the best part of the sermons; but we sup- 
pose that the congregation of “ Old Cumnock,” which has what we may 
call with all sincerity, the privilege of hearing Mr. James Murray, would 
not be satisfied without “a practical application.” Sermons, by Charles 





Wadsworth (Dickinson), come from the other side of the Atlantic. | 


Mr. Wadsworth is described‘ as “minister of Calvary Church, 
San Francisco.” His sermons are distinguished by an eloquence 
more ornate than is commonly heard from our pulpits, and, for that 
very reason, we cannot doubt, the more suitable to the people to 
whom they were delivered. The eloquence is of the kind that loses 
much of its splendour when it is changed from speech to writing; 
but it is genuine in its way, and not disfigured by bad taste. The 
theology of the volume may be described as of the liberal-orthodox 
kind. 
Church's Year (James Parker), a volume of which the “ High-Church ” 
tone is sufficiently marked, but not so as to give any offence; Choice 
Notes on the Gospel of St. Mark (Macmillan), in which the annotations 
drawn, as the preface says, from “old and new sources,” and selected, 
we may add, with judgment and liberality, are of a devotional rather 
than of an exegetical character; Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 
Communion, with a preface by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Rivingtons) ; Home Religion, by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie (Cassell and 
Co.); Thoughts Suggested by Bible Texts, a new edition (Longmans) ; 
Stories of Christian Devotion, translated from the German of Dr. 
Tholuck by R. Menzies, D.D. (Blackwood), a volume which presents the 
religious thought of Germany in the aspect that is most attractive to 
the English mind, and which ought to command here the success which 
it has already achieved on the Continent; Thoughts for the Age, by the 
Author of “Amy Herbert” (Longmans). With these we may also 


enumerate another volume, which derives a pathetic interest from the | 


Among ‘books of devotion” we may mention Teachings from the | 





a rrr: 
all parties within the Church or 
without joined with a singular unanimity in lamenting, Zhe State of * 
Blessed Dead, by the Rev. H. Alford, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton). os 

Country-House Charades. By Edmund ©. Nugent. 
| We should say—if one can judge whether a piece is good for acting 
| without seeing it acted—that these Charades will answer their pur- 
| poses very well. They are not unamusing to read. The plots are sim- 
ple; the characters few and of the farcical kind which is best suited to 

the genius of tho average amateur; the fun is strongly marked, without 

being vulgar; and there are some judicious hints about scenery and 
dress, in fact they look practicable. Chamber Dramas for Children, by 
Mrs. George Macdonald (Strahan), contains four charming little pieces— 
“Cinderella,” “Boauty and the Beast,” “Snowdrop,” and “The 
Tetterbys”"—which some of our readers, who may have had the priyi- 
lege of seeing them performed, will bo very glad to see in print, ana 
which the rest should make acquaintance with They are really and 
truly what they profess to be,—dramas fur children, such as children can 
act, and, as the present writer happens to know, do act with perfect 
; ease and with a most fascinating simplicity and grace. We do not 
mean, of course, that all children could act them; though children, 
| being less self-conscious, act better than grown-up people; but given 
| your little Roscius or Roscia, you could not do better than put Mrs, 
| George Macdonald’s delightful little plays into their hands. 

Notes on Fields and Cattle and Successful Farming, by the Rev. W. 
Holt Beever, M.A. (Bradbury and Evans), are both described on the 
title-page as “from a diary of an amateur farmer.” If there has been 
| a sort of slur on this name, as implying an inferior or partial acquaintance 
with the subject, nothing can be better suited for doing away with it 
| than such thoroughly practical and sensible little books as those before 
| us. An “amateur” farmer of this kind means a man who comes to his. 
| work with some culture, for which a man, one would think, must be 
| the better, not tho worse. Avyhow, the reviewer gets an advantage, for he 

has, as in this case, pleasant sprightly books to read. Whatever may be 
| their technical value, and this seems large to the present writer, chiefly, 
| he should say, from the simplicity and directness with which the author 
| deals with his subject, their literary worth is unquestionable. For the 
| benefit of the world, we must quote a recipe against rage: “ Fill your 
| mouth with comfits. What with tho delightful taste and the f ar of 

sputtering them out, a person is found to smooth down speedily.” 

Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
| (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Parker is a divine of considerable repute 
in the communion—that of the Independent Churches—to which he 
belongs, and in this volume he gives to young men who may be aspiring 
to the ministerial office the results of his experience. The precise value of 
| his advice it scarcely lies within our power to estimate, though we may 


| death of its author, a death which 


(J.C. Hotten.)— 





| say in general terms that it has the appearance of being sensible and to 
the point. For ourselves and for most readers the chief interest of the 

volume lies in ite references to the internal politics of the communion to 
| which Dr. Parker belongs. We have no wish to make a controversial 
uso of it. If we seo in it the confession of somo of the evils of ‘eccle- 
siastical republicanism,” we are also quite ready to allow that the author 
may be perfectly consistent and reasonable in proferring this republican- 
ism to anything that we could substitute forit. In religious democracies, 
doubtless, as well as in secular, it often happons that the refined and the 
| cultivated stand aside in indolence or disgust, and allow power to be 
| usurped by the vulgar and the ignorant, even by the insincere. On the 
other hand, communities so ordered have always a spiritual life of some 
kind, and this certainly is not always to be found in aristocratical or 
monarchical forms of ecclesiastical discipline. We need not, however, 
be seeking for partizan argument to find an interest in Dr. Parker's. 
“ Advice.” We must not omit to notice a striking biographical sketch 
of Dr. Campbell, with waom the author was for some years on terms of 
| intimacy. It seems to us a very vigorous and truthlike sketch of a 
character of which we are glad to be able to think better than we had 
ever thought it possible we should. 

ChassicaL AND Scnoot Booxs.—TZhe Order of Words in Attic Greek 
Prose, by Charles Short, M.A. (Sampson Low), is an elaborate and care- 
fully-made contribution to Greek scholarship which we receive from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Short is Professor of Latin in Columbia 
College, New York; his work consists of a laborious examination and 
analysis of tho sentences—roegarded as to their verbal construction—of 
| the best writers of Attic prose. Greok composition is almost struggling 

for its life in England, and it is curious to see it receiving so handsome 
an acknowledgment from the very country whose utilitarianism seems 
most opposed to such studies. Many teachers, and, we may venture 
to add, more learners, will be glad to see a book so really admirable in 
its way as Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar made available for beginners 
by the author bringing out A Greek: Primer (the Clarendon Press) 
| We have also received A Complete Dictionary of Cesar’s Gallic War, by 
Albert Creak, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton) ; A French Grammar at Sight, 
by A. D'Oursy and Alph. Feillot (Macmillan) ; Zhe Practical Mora? 
Lesson-Book, by the Rev. Charles Hole (Longmans); the Italian 





Commercial Correspondent, by A. Olivier (Asher); Problems i 
Plane Geometry, by John Lawes (Longmans); An L/ementary 
Greek Grammar, by W. W. Goodwin (Boston, U.S.: Ginn); A 


New Virgil Reader, by F. Gilbert White (Longmans), appears to be 
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based on the idea of reading a small quantity, and exhausting all the infor- 
mation which can be given about it. There are ten pages of text, con- 
taining three hundred lines or parts of lines from Virgil, and about one 
hundred and ninety pages of vocabulary. We take tho first instance. 

The “text” is, Pan, cultor nemorum. The vocabulary tells us something 
about the god Pan; then describes the conjugation of “colere,” and so 
brings us to the origin of the word “cultor.” Then we havo the other 
words, Latin and English, belonging to the samo family ; then something 
about nemus, Altogether there are about twenty lines about the three 
words. Surely any boy would hate Virgil after that. Butif any teacher 
likes the system he will certainly find it thoroughly carried out. 

New Eprrioxs.—TZhe Home Nurse. By Esther Le Hardy. (Hard- 
wicke.)—This very thorough and valuable littic treatise has reached a 
third edition. We can honestly bestow the praise, though the writer's 
views on ‘infection and disinfectants” seem to us very questionable. 
Oxygen being the great instrument of purification which Nature uses, 
she goes on to infer that such substances as carbolic acid, &c., are 
positively barmful; “air-befoulers” she calls them. ‘“Condy’s fluid,” 
however, she believes in. We must not neglect to quote the heroic 
remedy which is suggested for hysteria,—three buckets of cold water 
administered continuously. Very likely it would be commonly sufficient 
to warn tho probablo patient of what would be done. We have also a 
second edition of Health and Longevity. By Liovel J. Beale. (Churchill.) 
Is not Dr. Beale very much at variance with his brethren about the 
quantity of food which is requisite for the support of a hoalthy adult ? 
He speaks with apparent approval of Louis Carnaro’s regimen, “ 12 oz. 
of bread and meat, and 14 oz. of light wine.” 
pint of well-brewed ale is, I think, about equivalent to Cornaro’s 14 oz. 
of Italian wine. In regard to meat, 40z to Goz. of cooked 
meat, with 6 or 8oz. of bread, is sufficient to maintain health and 
strength after the ago of 50.” Even with this limitation, the 
statement strikes us as incredible. Power in Weakness, Memorials | 
of the Rev. W. Rhodes, by Charles Stanford (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
— The State of the Dead, by the Rev. G. P. Badger. (Bell and Daldy). 
— Honduras. (Triibner.)—A reprint from Mr. E. G. Squier’s work 
on “The States of Contral America.” The Great Duel. By W. R. | 
Greg. (Triibner.)—This is a reprint of Mr. Greg’s article in the “ Con- 
temporary Review,” and is published for tho benefit of the “ Victoria | 
Institute for providing for the Widows and Orphans of German Soldiers.” 
—— Another reprint, which some of our readers will probably be glad to 
see in a collected form, is Letters on Military Organization, by Lord Elcho. 
(Murray.)——The English Bible: a Plea for Revision. By T. N. Abbott, 
M.A. (Dublin: Hodge, Foster, and Co.)\—Mr. Abbott published this essay 
about fourteen years ago, before the question had become rifo for settle- 
ment. He must have, therefore, the credit of having been one of the early 
advocates of the causes of revision. Apart from this his suggestions are 











worthy of republication and of the attention of those who are interested | 


in the subject.—~—J/olmby House, by C. J. Whyte Melville (Longmans) ; 
The Changed Cross and other Religious Poems (Sampson Low and Co.); 
An Atlas of Scripture Geography, by W. McLeod (Longmans); /Zand- 


book for Young Painters, by C. R. Leslie, R.A. (Murray); Zhe Argument, | 
a Priori for the Basis and Attributes of the Absolute One, by W. H. | 


Gillespio (Houlston); Zhe First Duty of Women, by Mary Taylor, 
(Emily Faithfull), a reprint of articles published in the “ Victoria 
Magazine ;” The Popular Names of British Plants, by R. C. Prior, M.D. 
(Williams and Norgate); Nature Study, as applicable to the Purposes of | 
Poetry and Eloquence, by Henry Dirck, LL.D. (Nimmo.) 
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ZEschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, translated “ J. Perkins, 12mo ...(Hall & Son) 2/0 
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Davidson (E. A.), Drawing for Machinists and Engineers, 12mo .........(Cassell) 4/6 
Dickinson (J. C.), On the Tonic Treatment of Gout, 1: 2mo --(Baillitre) 3/6 
Disracli (Right Hon. B.), Venetia, cr 8¥0.....c.ccccccccssesesseessesserseeeeres (Longman) 6 
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Fac-simille of the First Printed English New Testament, 4to. .-(Arber) 7/6 
Gabb (J.), Hymns and Songs of Pilgrim Life, 12mo . ..(Nisbet) 2/6 
Geekie (A. C.), Christian Missions to Wrong Places, a aces, and 
TO : (Nisbet) 26 
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Goodeve (T. M.), Elements of Mechanism, er 8vo.. ...(Longman) 36 | 
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Kinloch (Lord), Readings in Holy Writ, 2nd Ser ..(Edmonston & Douglas) 4/6 





Latham (J. H.), Theories of Philosophy and Reli p BVO cercccoceess (Longman) 7/6 | 





Macdonald (George), David Elginbrod, cr 8vo.. (Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 
Manning (H. E.), Devotional Readings from the ‘Sermons of. 16mo .. (Hodges) 1/0 
Mason (P. H.), New Elements ury Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 

Part I, 8vo .. ...(Hall & Son) 3/6 
Miller (Hugh). L e ..(Strahan) 160 
Moffatt (R.), A Life's Labours in $ 
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Mogridge (Mrs.), Modelling in Leather, 120  .......c.ccereeseeeeereeeeeees (Routledge) 1/0 
Nash (J.), The Mansions of England in the Olden Time, vol? , illus (H. Sotheran) 31/6 
| Otto (Dr. E.), The German Reader, part 3, cr 8vo (Nutt) 3/6 
Palmer (E. H.), Catalogue of Arabic, Persian, &c., MSS. in Trinity Coll., 
RAMMED. cnacenccsosnesuvanennvntn (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 10/6 

| Palmerston (Viscount), Selections from Private Journals of Tours in France, 
onorapenepebacuseenvoneunepenmendaiecssonnens (Bentley) 26 
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Sherlock (O.), How we Learnt to Speak French....... eocsecsecseseos eocseees (Triibner) 1/6 
Smith (J. Y.), Matheran Hill, its People, Plants, Avimals (Maclachlan & Stewart) 5/0 
Spencer (J.), Tables, showing Course of Moneg, Corn, and Cotton from 1836, 
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ORE G GAL LERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (includin “CHRISTIAN 

MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
‘LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


before and during the War of 1870. By the 7imes’ Correspondent at Berlin. 
Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable additions. In 2 
vols, 8yo. (Just ready, 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 
Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


| GONE LIKE aSHADOW: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols. 


FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. 


PigoOTtT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 





By the Hon, Mrs. 


‘ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. By Henry 
Morrorp. In 3 vols. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


Rippew., Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” 


&. 3-vols. 
‘BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. By GerorcGr 
MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &. 3 vola, 


‘The CANON’S DAUGHTERS; the Story of a Love 


Chase. By R. St. Joun Corbet, 2 vols. 


The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. 


Author of “ The King’s Mail,” &c. 3 vols. 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—REPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 


NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 
The RED-COURT FARM. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 
| ANNE HEREFORD. A LIFE'’S SECRET. 
| TREVLYN HOLD. ST. MARTIN'S EVE, 

MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER'S FOLLY. 


By H. Hott, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


| 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


‘HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 

| Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... oe eve ose ove ove ow.» 3/0 
Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ove oe oe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) - 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove 26 
ee 10/6, ‘126, & 14/6 





Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ese one ove oe 

Outsides Foolscap ... ose eve ove ove ooo - 66 

Letter Paper for Seribbling oes ove ove ove plain, 4/8; ruled do. 46 

New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note one one «» five quires for 2,6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 


Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 














J ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 
choose to wear Black Dresses will find 
JANUS CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
JAY'S 
Tue LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 angen Strect. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


| CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. each. 
May he had by order tirough any B»ckseller or Newsageat, or at the O.ice, 
1 Wellington Street, Straad, 
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NEW GROOVES. By Annie Thomas. 


Edition, printed in different type, will shortly be ready. The book has been 
abused by Figaro and praised in all the other reviews as yet received, 


CHARLTON TUCKER, Northumberland Street, Strand. 


KING ARTHUR. By Lord Lytton, Illustrated. 


CHARLTON TUCKER, Northumberland Street, Strand. 


SACONTALA. 3s, 


GOETHE, 


CHARLTON TUCKER, Northumberland Street, Strand. 


Sir W. Jones’s Translation. 


“If one wants to name in one word all that there is of lovely in the earth, of 
tender in the heart, and of subtle in the fancy, say ‘ Sacontala,’ and all is said.”"— 


A Second 


Single doz. ooo 


Single doz.... ove 


domestic requirement. 











USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homopathic Chemists, London 


Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


Y Y } 
CACAOIN E, 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London, 

Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Caciioine.” 
Sherries.—T. 0, LAZENBY.—Brandies. 

90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1, Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s | No. 2. Old Cognac, 54s 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 43s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 78s 


S SHAR AR'S . LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Strect, Oxford 
Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


Geter CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1807, 


EALTHY DIGESTION.— 

Nothing is so important to the human frame 

as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 

MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 








ROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMoN, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, &e, 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Suho square, London. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


rMO OWNERS of LANDED ESTATES 

and LIFE INTERESTS.—Messrs H. SALTER 
and Co., Mortgage Brokers, have large funds waiting 
investment on Mortgage of Landed Estates at 4 per 
cent., and Life Interests at 4$ per cent. 11 Pancras 
Lane, London, E.C. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 

4 EXHIBITION of 1871. 

NOTICE is hereby given that all objects not accepted 
for exhibition by the Committees of Selection must be 
removed from the Exhibition Buildings within three 
days from the date of the notice to that effect which 
will be sent to the contributors, 

By order, 
HENRY G. D. SCOTT, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.E., 
Secretary. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
I AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Sufe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


( XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


()ULNINE WIN E- 

. as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered, tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a geueral tonic, The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short tims 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine, 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
L AMARELLA restores the humvn hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no mutter at what age. JOUN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
eoncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s. each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 

should end our days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTER'S 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 21s 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb. 7,, 
1870. 


tae pe EA and PERRINS’. 

THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs * Tae only Good Sauce.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUVE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all 

bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
JINE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 

TEA at aboat 23d. a pint. ASK for LLEBIG COM- 

PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 

the Inventor's Siguature on every jar, being the only 





pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 60 Many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


oe oo ee . see ry 


NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean 
and nice dry Wine, without acidity ; admirably adapted for lunch- 
eon and dinner.—In quantities of not less than four dozens, per doz. 15g 


ose oe eee eee ove ove ove oe 16s, 


The above Wines, for ordinary daily use, will upon trial be found to fulfl every 
Cases and bottles to be returned or paid for. Crogs, 
Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded on application, 


AMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, Importer and 
e lntootueee of po are ane RUNGABIAN WINES, 20 Piccadi) 
zondon, solici a trial of the following G 
WINES, which for price and quality cannot be cennnaee UNBRANDIED 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full-bodied South of 


France Wine.—In quantities of not !ess than four dozens...per doz, 9s 6d. 


10s 6d. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


APF ESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
1 Extraordinary improvements 1 A RTIFICIAL 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No, 
562, improved Jan., 171, afford the following advan- 
tages :— 

Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 
durability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
to Artificial Teeth. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
highest class of mechanism and materials only are 
employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- 
tury in their adaptation. 

3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 
compressed NITROUS OXYD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, 
ensuring this desideratam with an absolute certainty, 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from: 
danger, but positively pleasant. 

4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
an impossibility. 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
64 LUDGATE, CITY, and ) 
56 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square,s LONDON. 











MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
For PRESERVING and BEAU TIFYING the TEETH 
are sold by all Chemists and Perfu mers in every town. 
Price Is 6d and 5s, 


\ OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138, 
Superseding all other kinds, 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
P PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steed 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN. 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
aud the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 223 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, 1s L0d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
otlice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
ay LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
YY &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING ot! the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. ‘They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
aud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s Gd, 10s, and L6s each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
Ory . are] vs al 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Build Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
1T removes ail dandriff. 
11 coutains neither vil vor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
= a a eee eae eT ge 
7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for Coughs, olds, 
Astoma, &. Sold in boxes, Is 1jd, and tins, 28 td 
each, by all Druggists, &e., aud wholesale at 79 5St- 
Paul's Churchyard. 





guarantee of genuineness. 
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H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ted in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
_—_—_——— 
LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
aie terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


£160,000 PERPETUAL FIVE PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, No. 1, being the FIRST MORTGAGE 
CHARGE upon the NETT INCOME of the 


OMERSET and DORSET RAILWAY. 
—The Directors of the Somerset and Dorset Rail- 
way are prepared to receive Subscriptions for £108,500, 
being unissued balance of the above Five per Cent. 
Debenture Stock, No. 1, issued under Scheme in pur- 
guance of the Railway Companies’ Act, 1867. 
This Stock, which at the price of issue pays £5 5s 
cent., is the first Mortgage charge on a Railway 66 
miles in length, and in full working operation, the paid- 
capital of which is upwards of £1,100,000, exclusive 
vr the present issue. The present net revenue of the 
Jine, after payment of all working expenses and rent 
charges (£373 16s 7d), amounts to above £16,500 per 
annum, or more than double the amount required to 
pay the interest on this stock. 
e price of issue is £95 10s per £100 Stock, payable 
as follows :— 
£10 per cent. on 


1782. 
ances effec 





application. 





10 allotment. 
25 — 15th March. 
25 a= 15th April. 
25108 — 15th May. 
£95 10s, 


Interest will accrue from the dates of payment of 
each instalment, or subscribers can pay the whole 
amount upon allotment, in which case full interest, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, will be allowed from 
the 31st January last. Applicants intending to pay up 
in full will be preferentially considered. 

Interest will be payable half-yearly, on the 31st 
January and 3ist July, at the Banking House of Messrs, 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Company, in London, and at 
any of the Branches of Stuckey’s Banking Company. 

rtificates of Scrip or of Debenture Stock, as the 
case may be, will be issued on allotment. 

The Acts of Parliament and Scheme of Arrange- 
ment may be seen at the office of the solicitor of the 
Company, Mr. William Toogood, 16 Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 

Applications on the annexed Form will be received 
‘by Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, 
London, brokers to the Company; or they can be 
forwarded to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 
Lombard Street, London; to Stuckey’s Banking Cem- 
pany and Branches; or to R. A. Read. Esq., the Secre- 
tary of the Company, at 10 Victoria Chambers, West- 
minster, and at Glastonbury. 

February 23, 1871. oe 
SOMERSET and DORSET RAILWAY COMPANY. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL. 
Debenture Stock, No. 
I 








 ahisiaaehdelbesiaagaie £51,500 | 
Ordinary Stock and 

No. SHAares .. rcccccccecee £306,143 
2 = £396,788) 
3 = £14,124 Debentures Stocks,., £610,912 
4 = £200,000) 
5 percent.= £85 100) 
44 » = £35,655 ~ Preference Stocks .., £211,535 
5 » = £90,880) 

— £1,180,090 

Directors. 


Charles Waring, Esq., The Albany, London, Chairman. 

George Warry, Esq., Shapwick House, Somerset, 
Deputy Chairman. 

Zohn Clavell Mansel, Esq., Longthorns, Blandford. 

William Waring, Esq., 10 Victoria Chambers, West- 
minster, 

James Clark, Esq., Street, Somerset. 

Henry Danby Seymour, Esq., Knoyle House, Wilts. 

Thomas Gibson Bowles, Esq., 83 St. James's Street, 


ndon. 
Richard King Meade King, Esq., Walford, near 
Taunton 
SOLICITOR—William Toogood, Esq., 16 Parliament 
Street, Westminster. 


AUDITORS. 
Edward Mullett, Esq., of Taunton. 

John Gill, Esq., Glastonbury. 
BROKERS—Messrs. J. and A. Serimgeour, 18 Old Broad 
Street, London. 

BANKERS. 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard Street, 


ndon. 
Stuckey's Banking Company, and Branches. 
SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
Robert A. Read, Esq. 
Offices—Glastonbury. 

The Somerset and Dorset Railway runs from Burn- 
kam on the Bristol Channel to Wimborne, where it 
joins the London and South-Western Railway, thus 
forming a main line of communication between the 
north and south coasts of the south-west of England. 
There is also a branch line from Glastonbury to Wells, 
as shown by the map accompanying the prospectus 

The line, including the Wells Branch, is 66 miles in 
length, the whole being open and in full working 
Operation. 

The amount required to pay the half-yearly interest 
en the No. 1 Debenture Stock is £4,000; the nett 
revenue of the line for thé past half-year, as shown by 
at abstract from the Report,* after payment 

orking expenses ont charge: 8s 3 
Gar aaive 4 + 4 es and rent charges (£186 18s 3d), 

For the whole year the nett revenue has been 
£16,614 153 11d, or more than double the amount re- 
quired to meet the interest on the Debenture Stock No. 1. 


Directors hope to increase the nett revenue consider- 
abiy, but it is evident that no increase is necessary to 
make the present issue a perfect security. 

The public are becoming more and more alive to the 


superiority of Railway Debenture Stocks over most 
other securities as a medium of sound investment, the 
Debenture Stocks of some of the Main Lines having 
improved in value upwards of 10 per cent. during the 
last few years, while that of the Metropolitan District 
Railway—a line not yet in complete operation—which 
was issued only last December at 102, is now quoted in 
the market at 110. 

* Net revonue account for half-year ending December 
31, 1870:— 














Hif-yr ended This Haif- 
Dee. 31, 1869.| Year. 
£186 18 3 To Rent Charges ............... | £18618 3 
[To Bankers and Ceneral 
121 7 4 Interest Account ............ 7670 


To Interest on Debenture! 
Stock No. 1, accrued to; 
Dee. 31, 1870, and provided 














eesti DUP nceccecnmeteininantasotenmnenesi | 219715 1 
'To Balance carried to Gene-| 
9,397 2 7 ral Balance Sheet ............ 6,976 12 0 
£9,705 8 2 £9,437 12 4 
Hif-yr ended This Haif- 
Year. 


Dee. 31, 1869 











By Balance from Revenue 








£9,702 6 2] Account, NO, 9 .......ceceeees| £9,454 10 1 
3 2 O/By Dividend on Consols ,..... | 323 
£9,705 8 2! £9,437 12 4 





~ February 23, 1871. 


ForM OF APPLICATION, 

To the Directors of the Somerset and Dorset Railway 
Company. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your bankers the sum 
of £ , being a deposit of £10 per cent. on £ 
Somerset and Dorset Railway 5 per cent. debenture 
stock No. 1, [request you will allot me that amount; 
and I engage to payt up in full upon allotment (or the 
further instalments on) that or any smaller amount 
you may allot to me on the terms of the prospectus of 
the 23rd February, 1871. 








Name (in full) ....... eescccceccoscocseseoces 
Address 
Description 

BAR. cccccccecscccessovccscsonees pecccescoeseones 


+ If intending to pay up in full on allotment, erase 
the words “or the further instalments on;" but if 
intending to pay by instaiments, erase the words “up 
in full upon allotment.” 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuarren, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





| Deer TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
| at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


{£ CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 





AcctipeNts CAusE Loss or TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 





with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONB out 
| of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 
| For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
| Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
| 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary., 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Corahill, and Charing Cross, 
“London. 

Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on 
favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
tions, To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 





BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The NiIntH Bonus will be declared in January, 1372, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
lete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
n that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


eS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction, and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the exponses of 
management small. 

4. No COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


INSURANCE 











| econ LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Chief OMce—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No., 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“ The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, au 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 19 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loadon, 1871. 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
| 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 

and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 

| regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
| by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


C H L O R 


Oo D Y N €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agus. 
CHLORODYNE «ts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 

| CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
| CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


once to the above address. 


From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 


} regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864, 


Arrangements are iu contemplation by which the | Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
; CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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his day is published, price 16s, the First Volume of 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM; 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
WITH AN ENGRAVING FROM THE PORTRAIT BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
To be completed in Three Volumes Oct.vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





INSIDE METZ DURING THE SIEGE. 


Price 18s, with Map showing the French and German Positions, 


FALL OF MET Z. 


AYS' SIEGE AND OF THE BATTLES WHICH PRECEDED IT. 


THE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEVENTY 
By G. T. ROBINSON, Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Metz. 

“ His narrative is, in our view, the most important single contribution to the history of the campaign yet 
published, if we except the ex-Emperor's late memoir. Indeed, we might possibly have dispensed with the 
Jatter the better of the two; for the weight of what comes from a merely neutral observer of such events as 
those that lately passed within Metz it is difficult to overrate.”"—Saturday Keview. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and C)., 11 Poaverie Strect, E.C. 





A Handsome quarto Volume, price 21s, 


MR. TENNIEL’S CARTOONS FROM PUNCH. 


A SECOND SERIES, printed on a fine toned paperfrom the Original Wood blocks With a Portrait of 
Mr. TENNIEL. 

“All the world is familiar with the pathos and sublimity of many of these Cartoons, with the exquisite 
figure and portrait drawing of all, with their political insight, so rarely falsitted by eveuts; taken together, they 
are a pictoral history of the times they embrace, an acquisition to any library, an ornament and resource iu any 
drawing-room,” —TZimes. 

“ The volume will be hailed with delight at many a fireside, and it will be appealed to in after ages as illus- 
trating the history of the times in which we live.”"—Daily News. 

“We should prefer this volume to any other book of the season.” —Daily Telegraph. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


52 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
SURPLUS STOCK now selling UNDER COST PRICE 
LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ UNDERCLOTHING, HOSIERY, &c. 
GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c. 
AND HOUSEHOLD 





TABLE LINEN. 


Wit. YOUNGER AND CO.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
LONDON OF! BELVEDERE ROAD, S8.E. 











ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH; YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and fin | Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
manufacture, strongly plated. | approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
ziquor Stands, Cruet : | Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Ho r Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays. in Sets from | DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
21s, new and elegant patterns. of patterns, French and English, 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. | Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEAN E’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. | strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a} DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome ment. | Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three. | manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 50s, | the best material. 


{ 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kiya Wituiam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 







_ 













JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





‘ 72a aria os a 
ICOLL’S SHIRTS, six for 40s., combing 
p 4 every modern improvement, are elegant ip 
appearance, and of the best quality and finish 
perfect fit is guaranteed, and carriage paid to any rail- 
way station in England. To be obtained only at 49 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly, London. 
I J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER. 
Le COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloth, 20s; do, 
with silk lapels, 21s. of 
I I J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER. 
e COATS, of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s, 
J. NICOLL'S SPRING OVER. 
; COATS, of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
H J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT 
: e TROUSERS, 14s. 


1 J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 114 to 129 
Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London;' 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; No, 39 
New Street, Birmingham. 


rue PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 








SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 
duced more than 50 years ago by WILLIAM g. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that ean be employed 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by noe 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver, 














\Fiddle) Kings 

Per Dozen. or Old; Bead |Thread) or 

| Silver. Shell. 
£Es dfs dj£Le difisa 
Table Forks or Spoons v/l 10 ./2 1./2 2./2 5. 
Dessert do. do. ott $66 Foe. AS. 
Fiat BROOM ssssencccnveccsnoned \. 6.1. OE ES. 


These are all as strongly plated and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks ,,....... £1 2s per doz, 
Dessert d0., 163 ....ccccccccee +...Lea Spoons, 10s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 lis to £21 16s, 
Dish Covers from £9 to £26. Corner Dishes from 
£7 10s to £18 18s the set of four. Biscuit Boxes, 
12s to £5 10s. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &., at pro- 
portionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, ané 
Carvers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


RAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL 
is recommended by the highest medical authorities for 
flatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &., &. It is 
used in the London Hospitals, and is the best known 
preventive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 
simply by its action in absorbing impurities in the 
stomach and bowels. Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s 
each, by all Chemists, aud the sole maker, 
JI. L. BRAGG, 

14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 








if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Bad legs, bad breasts, ulcers, abscesses, sores, 
and wounds of all kinds may be thoroughly healed by the 
application of this Oiutment to the parts affected, after 
they have been duly fomented with warm water. The 
discharge should not be checked at once, but rather 
encouraged; for any sudden check must of course be 
always dangerous. Nature is the noblest of physicians, 
and must not be opposed, but seconded. All sores are 
for a time the safety-valves of the constitution, and 
should not be closed or healed until they assume a@ 
healthier character. Under the action of this powerful 
Ointment, aided by the Pills, the depraved humours of 
the body will be quickly removed, 


N the SPRING PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
are used by Thousands. They clear from the 
body all hurtful impurities, invigorate the feeble, restore 
the invalid to health, and do good in all cases. 
In boxes, Is 1}d., 2s 9d., and in Family Peckets, lls 
each. Sold by ail Chemists. 












CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 





OZOKERIT. (PATENTED) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 


VEGETABLE P A I N 


Deror—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


KILLER. 


Price 1s 1$d, 28 9d, 48 Gd, and 11s per bottle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 
Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 





=e a ae 
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Just published, price 6d. 
HE PART TAKEN by the IRISH 
BOY the FIGHT at DAME EUROPA'S 
SCHOOL. 
Dublin: Hopces, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Hall Court. 


Grafton Street. 
Stationers’ 


Foster, and Co., 
and Co., 

YAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION | for 
C WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 

The next Examination wi ill be he td on July 3, 1871. 
Candidates must give notice of their wish t rout r by 
March 15. Informati m as to preparatory classes, Xc., 
qrill be given by the Hon. Sec., 

Miss E. BENHAM CARTER, 
Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


T. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An ELECTION to TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 
a year each will be held on Friday, 28th of April. The 
Scholarships are open to boys who were under 14 on 
ist January last, and are tenable for Four Years. 

For conditions of Tenure and further information 
apply to the Warden, St. Peter's College, Radley, near 
Abingdon. 

oo 

DUC ATION in GERMANY. 

y Dr. WENZEL, Quer Strasse, Gotha, an_experi- 
enced Teacher, receives a limited number of English 
Pupils in his Pension, where the best instrvction in all 


branches of study and kiudand careful superintendence 


are offered. ’ ae . 
In order that pupils may be sufficiently advanced in 
German to attend public classes during the winter, it 


would be advisable for them to enter the Pension at | 


Easter. : ; 
Prospectuses and references may be had on eee | 


tion. 


SUNDAY 
» 





LECTURE SOCIETY. 
he LECTURES at 

ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
SUNDAY Afternoons, at Half-past 3 o'clock precisely. 

The Third Ser now extended from Six to Eight 
Lectures, will be as follows:— 

February 26.—Moncure D. Conway, Esq., on “ The 
Past and Present of ae, England ; its early history, 
physical features, literary and reli gious development, 
and sketches of le uding np Sewthe merson, Theodore 
Parker, &c. 

March 5.—Jon A HJALTALIN, of Iceland, on “ Tee- 
land; its physica! features, volcanoes, hot springs, &c. ; 
manners and customs of its ‘nh vbitants.” 

March 12—W. G. CLARK, M.A., Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, and late Public Orator, Cambridge, on 
“Protestantism.” 

March 19.—J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
on “ The Eclipse.” 

March 26.—T. SPEN( YER 








Esq., F.R.8., M.R.L, 
M.D... ERS, | 






CORROLD, Esq. 





F.LS. (Swiney gy, British Museum), 
on “The Gene ral and Development of 
Ferns.” 


April 2.—Epwarp MAITLAND, Esq.. B.A., Cambridge, 
on “Jewish Literature and Modern Education; or, the 
use and misuse of the Bible in the School-room.” 

April 16.—W. K. Ciirronp, Esq., M.A., Cambridge, 
on“ The History of the Sun; an explanation of La- 
place's Nebular Hypothesis, and of recent controversies 
in regard to the time which can be allowed for the 
evolution of life.” 

April 23.—Professor J. S. BLAcKrs (E linburgh Uni- 
versity), on “ War; its causes, character and conse- 
quences.” 

For Members’ annual tickets and for series tickets 
for the eight lectures at reduced prices, apply (by _ 
tothe Hon. Treasurer Wau. Henry DoMVILLE, Es« 
15 Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W., or at the ny 

Payment at the door, one penny, and 
(reserved seats) one shil y. 


\ ILL CLOSE on 
MARCH 4 






sixpence, 











SATURDAY, 
ROYATL, ACADEMY of ARTS, 
The Exhibition of the Works of the 
uted with Works of deceased M 
now open.—Admittar 
gue, 6d. Season Tici 


Burlington House. 
Old Masters, assoc 
of the British 
9 a.m. till dusk, 1s. Ca 
transferable, 5s, 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
MuE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL | 
CLOSE on Saturday, March the 11th, at the Gallery, | 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. Admission Is. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 

MHE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 

obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS 
and fully deve y by them, has now under gone 
g over five years, and CRAMERS’ expo- 
rience enables the m to assert that by the numbers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first CRAMERS have fur- 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for 
Harmoniums, Ame and Organs for the 
Church or the Ch smbe r. CRAMERS would re spectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties e ither inte rposed or uggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 





Scho 











rican Organs 








CRAMERS’ P [ANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 
MURA: ATE of AMMONIA 

sOZENGES. 
ms : 


ning the phlegm and 


ughi 


Useful for Bronct hi 
relie ving g violer it fits of ¢ 
P.& P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemist in Ordinary to the PRINCE OF WALES 
277 Oxford Street, London. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The SCHOOLS for the PEOPLE. 


Containing the Ilistory, Development, and the 
present Working of each Description of English 
School for the Industrial and Poorer Classes, By 
Georce C. T. BartLey, Examiner, Science and 
Art Department, Author of “ The One Square Mile 
in the East of London,” &e. 

This volume contains a history of education for the 
last two centuries, and of its condition at the present 
time. It gives an account of all descriptions of schools 
for the people at present existing, their management 
and appliances, and the experience which their history 
affords on all points of practical school working. The 
work is illustrated with twelve fall-page wood engray- 
ings and plans, and a copious index is added. It is 
believed that it will be found a most useful volume to 
those who are actively engaged in the extension of 
education, as giving in a compact form much valuable 
information not accessible elsewhere. 

Now ready, medium Svo, with Twelve Page Woodcuts | 
and Plans, _ 2is. 





PRACTICAL HINTS on 1 TEACH- 


ING. 
cipline, Instruction, and Practical Management. 
Ly the Rey. JOHN Menet, M.A., Perpetual Curate 
of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of the Hockerill 
Training Institution. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s; paper covers, Is 6d, 





The DEAF and DUMB; 


Education and Social Position. By Dr. Scort, 
thirty years Head Master of the West of England 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Edition. S8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


FLINT CHIPS: a 2 Guide to Pre- | 


historic Archwology, fa Illustrated by the Collee- 
tion in the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury. Dy 
E. T. Stevens. Demy Svo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, price 15s. 


‘The CHAPLAIN in the FIELD 


of WAR; being the Experiences of the Prussian 
Clerical Staff during the Campaign of 1866. Edited 


from the Official Report by GEORGE GLADSTONE, 
F.R.GS. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


BREVIA: or, Short Essays and 


Aphorisms. By the Author of “ Friends in C oun- 
cil.” Crown 8vo, price 63. 
Athenvum.—* When we laid down the book we felt 
as if we had been holding a conversation with the 
writer, in the course of which he had said some witty 


| several New Letters and Preface. 


Containing Advice as to Organization, Dis- | 


- their | 


Second | 


13 GreaT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. IIL. anp LV. 


Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


Herworth DIXxon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
fon to the Qt Completing the Work. 
SCOND EDITION, 
“Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”"—Times, 
“These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently 
on the roll of English authors who have rendered their 
country a service, by his putting on record a truthful 
and brilliant a unt of that most popular and in- 
structive relic of antiquity, ‘Her Majesty's Tower, the 
annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by 
turns exciting and amusing, while they never fail to 
interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
better historian than Mr. Dixon.”—Post. 
| “This intensely interesting work will become as 
| popular as any book Mr, Dixon has written."—Afessenger. 


(Diary of the Besieged Resident 


in PARIS. Re printed from he Daily News, with 
1 vol. 8vo. 

[Just ready. 
“The ‘Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris’ will 
| certainly form one of the most remarkable records of 

a momentous episode in history.”"—Spectator, Feb, 18. 


‘Impressions of Greece. By the 


| Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., ey British 
With an Introduction by Miss 
to Friends at 


EEN, 


















Minister at Athens, 
Wrse, and Letters from Greece 
Home by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. [Just ready. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. C. 


Jearrreson, B.A,, Oxon., Authorof “ A Book about 
the Clergy,” &. SECOND EDITION. 2 vols, 8vo. 
“Rich iu research and full of antiquarian interest, 
these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred 
wit. A scholarlike faney brightens every page. The 
work well deserves to be read and morits a permanent 
niche in the library." —Graphic. 


‘Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JoHN HALIFAX.’ 

1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance, 


It is bright and 


| spirited, aud very agreeable reading.” —Post. 


things, many wise things, and not @ single ill-natared | 


thing.” 


The JOURNAL of the LADY | 


BEATRIX GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of 
Montrose. With a Preface by Miss YONGE. Crown 


8vo, price 7s 6d. (Now ready. 





‘SEQUENCES from the SARUM 


some time extended the system to | 


Trauslations. By C. B. 
and Rector of 


MISSAL, with English 
PEARSON, Prebendary of Sarum, 
Knebworth. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 





MARIETTE: or, Further Glimpses 


of Life in Fr: om A Sequel to “ Marie.” Crown 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 

“A delicious book...... Whoever wrote it is clearly 
writing from personal observation, and that too from 
an observation extremely keen, and able to express 
itself in the most vivid language. It is one of the most 
quietly amusing books we have ever seen. 
Churchman, 

“Simple, beautiful, graphie pictures of a kind of 
French life into which Englishmen seldom if ever 
iessamemalliaae Independent. 








The BROWNIES, and OTHER 


TALES. By J. H. Ewrne, Author of “ Mrs, Over- 
theway'’s Remembrances,” ec. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Second Edition. Imperial 
16mo, 5s. 
Spectator—* 
tales.’ 
Saturday Reriew.—* Mrs. Ewing giv 
charming writing.” 
Atheneum.—"One of our brightest and most tho- 
rougoly commendable writers of books for children.” 
Literary Churchnan.—* A delicious Christmas book 
of those incisive, yet graceful, playful tales that are the 
charm of Aunt Judi’s Mac almost unrivalled as 
they are for mingled fun and earnestness.” 


‘Mrs. Ewing has a genius for children’s 


*3 us some really 


wzin 


London: BELL and DALDY. 


—Literary 
| 


‘Two Fair Daughters. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baroneta 8 
for 1871, under the especial Patronage of 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and oot 
ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition. 1 vol. 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication.”—Times, 


A Hunter's Adventures in the 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUB"). 


Svo, with Lilustrations, 15s. 
The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. THiRp 
EDITION, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


FAanvu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c, 3 yols. 











| “A very well-written novel."—L£raminer. 
| Ne gang 
and cousununate art that an enthralling interest takes 
complete possession of the reader.” —Jlessenger. 
*John Arnold.” 3 vols. 
“A pleasing, bright, and decidedly amusing novel.” 
‘Riddles of Lo 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c, 3 vols. 
Martha is an admirable picture. Mr. Gilbert has given 
it a reality and power w hich will secure it a permanent 
FITZGERALD, Authe Bella Donna.” 3 vols. 
with wit, aad full of incident and adventure. It is one 
of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 


“This exciting novel is redundant with such power 
Roderick. By the Author of 
— Messenger. 

ted nttaed 
LAMAN BLANCHAR 3¥ vols. 
‘One of Mr. Gilbert's bes t books. The character of 
recoguition in English literature.”"—Spectator. 
“A very attractive ond enthralling tale, sparkling 
gerald’s pen?’ —Sun. 


‘My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffec ted style; she has 


ing character.” —TZimes. 


a decided gift for depicti 
Marquis and Merchant. 
Moxrimer Ce 3 vols, [/ust ready. 
David Elginbrod. By George 
MacDoNatp, LL.D. Cuear Epirion, 5s, bound 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library, 

“ A novel which is the work of a man of true genius 
There is much in his book besides a plot,—there is good 
writing, there is good thought, and there is a strong 
religious feeling bh will attract the highest class of 


} reagders. —Z' 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





n 
A R ae 
JDictorial and Jndustrfal, 
CONTENTS OF No. 9 (MARCH). 
. ART-TOPICS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST: 
12, The Glut of Picture Exhibitions. 
13, The New British Institution. 
. “THe HoLy FAMILY.” By Van der Werff. 
3. HAMPDEN: the Bust in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 
. ARTIST COMBATANTS: 
Military Service. 
. WHAT IS BEAUTY? 
MODERN GOTHIC. 
. HERO-ARTISTS. 
. “THe NEW DOLL;” the Picture byJ L. Hamon. 
SouTu KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
10, FINE-ART EXHIBITIONS: 
The Dudley Gallery. 
Society of Female Artists. 
11. ART-NOTES FROM PARIS. 
12, THE “ POETRY” OF RAFFAELLE. 
13. MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ART. 
14. AN AMERICAN ON ART. 
15. NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 
HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. “Toe Ho.y Famriy.” By Van der Werff. From 


— 


ne 


Notes on Compulsory 


> 


PONDS 


the Picture in the Marquis of Westminster's | 


Collection. 

2. HAmppEN. A Sketch, by W. Cave Thomas, from 
the Bust in the National Portrait Gallery. 

3. “THe NEw Dow.” By J. L. Hamon. From the 
Picture in the German Gallery, New Bond Street. 

4, STUDY FOR THE FIGURE OF “ POETRY.” 
Frescoes of Raffaelle, in the Vatican.) A Fac- 
simile of the Original Drawing in the Possession 
of Her Majesty the Queen. 


5. Poetry. A Reproduction of the Engraving by 
Raphael Morghen, after the Fresco in the 
Vatican. 


London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, 188 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


MAcMiLLans MAGAZINE. 
No. 137, for MARCH, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 





1, “THE NATURAL THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE.” By 
Canon Kingsley. 

2. “Patty.” Chapters 11-17. 

3. “FATHER HYACINTHE.” By A. P.S. 

4.“ ENGLAND'S DEFENCE AGAINST HERSELF.” By 
Edwin Goadby. 

5. “ON ART AS AN AIMIN LIFE.” A Poem. 

6, “THE EDUCATION OF ENGINEERS,” 

7. “PEOPLE's Boys.” 

8, “Unitsp STATES OF Europe.” By Professor Seeley. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


5 om TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
1, OUGHT WE TO VisiIT HER? 
Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 11. Jane’s first taste of respectability. 
— 12. Appropriated angels. 
— 13. Lady Rose Golightly. 
2. THE House OF MONTMORENCI. 
3. THE WIDOWER’S WOOING; OR, CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 
4,“ LUNAR OBSERVATIONS BY BALLOON. 


| 
5. THE BuRIEDJTREASURE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. | 


6. SLIPPED OUT OF HISTORY. 
7. A BATTLE: AND WHO WON IT. 
8. To THE ROSE OF ETTRICK. 
9, THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN,” By William Gilbert, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
Chaps. 26-27. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 


ONDON SOCIETY. 
HENRY BLACKBURN. MARCH, 1871. 
CONTENTS. 

Two PLUNGES FoR A PRARL, (Lllustrated.) 
Chap. 5. Osierby’s. 
— 6. A mysterious Personage. 
Stvpies OF Street Lire. By James Greenwood. 
(The Amateur Casual.) No. I, * Dust-ho!” (Illus- 
trated.) 


PARIS FROM A BALLOON, By Walter Thornbury. Chap. | 


4. (Concluded.) 

Up AND DOWN MOEL VAMMER. 
Part Il. The Way down. 

BRITANNIA SPEAKS HER MIND, 
TOWN AND CouNTRY Lire. By the Author of “The 

Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
HONEYMOONS. 
SPECULATING FOR A FALL, 
A SKETCH IN MAYFAIR. 
LEAVES BY A LISTENER. No, 1. 
A DREAM OF THE STUDIO, 
THE PICCADILLY PAPers. By F. Arnold. 
THE FLANEUR. By Edmund Yates. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


(Illustrated.) 








Part IT. 


The Royal Academy 


Price ls. 
TPHE GENTLEMAN’S 
for MARCH, 1871. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Lire Reciuse. By the Author of “ Festus.” 

2. THe FALL oF Paris. A Diary of the Prussian 
Occupation of Versailles, By a British Resident. 

. THe Roven GaALorp. A Sporting Sketch. By 
« Asteroid.” 

. DucK-SHOOTING AND RETRIEVERS. By 
Moss.” 

. THOUGHTS FOR TO-DAY AND To-Morrow. By R. 
H. Horne, Author of * Orion,” &c., 

. MANNERS MAKYTH MAN, 

. Rootep Sorrows, By J. Crichton Browne, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. 


MAGAZINE 


) 


* Black 


oa Pad 


> 


8. MALVINA. By H. Sutherland Edwards. (Con- 
cluded.) 
9. WITHIN AND WitHovTt. A Series of Mosaics 


trom the City. By D. Morier Evans.—III. ‘Change: 
Past and Present. 
10. TABLE-TALK, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


(One of the | 


By Mrs. Edwardes, | 


Edited by | 


| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | for | 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


No. DCLXV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Farr TO Ske.—Part III. 
KING’s TRANSLATION OF OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 
FRANK MARSHALL.—Part IT. 
More Rowa pit Roma. CASTLE ST. ANGELO.—Part IT. 
THe British NAVY. 
A RETROSPECT OF THE WAR. 
THE SICK ARMY AND ITs DocTors, 


| W. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


an ‘NEW VOLUME, now ready, price 6s. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 105. ' 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE AMERICAN PREss. 
|2. THe ROYAL COMMISSION 
COINAGE. 
| 3. THE MALMESBURY PAPERS. 
4. THE EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 
5. THE EARLY SIEGES OF PARis, 
3 
7 
8 


MARCH, 1871. 


ON INTERNATIONAL 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN WALES. 
THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT OF Dr. TREGELLES. 
8. THe WAR OF 1870, 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

*,* Annual Subscription, including postage, one 
| guinea. 

London: Hopper & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


 hateaatias 4 JOURNAL. 
40TH YEAR, 
CONTENTS of MARCH PART.—Price 74, 
OUT OF THE DepTus (OF A WASTE-PAPER BASKET). 
A NEW ZEALAND STATION. 
Waxworks,. In Two Parts. 
| A Stick Factory. 
| SwWepIsH HoOMEs. 
| CORNELIA'’S REMONSTRANCE. 


| THE Last HoME OF THE RED MAN. 








LOCKS AND KEys. 
| THe Express TICKET. 
| My LopGer’s WIFE. 
| THE SOUTH-AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDs. 
| THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
| THREE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY, 
And Chapters 9 to 15 of an entirely Original Tale, 


entitled. 
WON—NOT WOOED. 
| Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
| Stations, 





One Shilling. 
HE DARK BLUE. 

On the Ist of March, 1871, will be published the 
FIRST NUMBER of a new, high-class Illustrated 
Magazine, entitled THE DARK BLUE. March, 1371. 

CONTENTS. 
THE STORY OF FRITHIOF THE BOLD. 
the Icelandic. By William Morris. 
TAKE CARE WHOM you Trust. By Compton Reade. 
Illustrated by Miss Edwards. 
| THE INFLUENCE OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT ON ART 
IN COMMON LIFE. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Thomas Hughes, } 
THE SUN OF MY SONGs. By Theo. Marzials. 
| Lost. A Romance, By John C. Freund. 
by Wilfred Lawson. 
SHELLEY'S HEART. A Sonnet. 
| AN APOLOGY, By J. A. Begbie. 
} TOM POULTON's JOKE. By W.S. Gilbert. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. By 
> 


Illustrated 


By W. M. Rossetti. 


PRuSsIA AND FRANCE. By an Old M.P. 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By Andrew Lang (Fellow of 
Merton College). 

DRAMATIC-ART REPRESENTATION. By W. Bodham 
Donne. 

| Town TALK. 

OXFORD CHIT-CHAT, 

REVIEWS. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown 

Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. Oxford: GEORGE 

SHRIMPTON. 


Translated from | 





Editor's Offices, 25 Bouverie Street. 

The APRIL NUMBER will contain A POEM by | 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, entitled “The End | 
of a Month.” | 








Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps. 


; Critical.—Coloured Cartoon Portraits of People 
of the Period. Full-page and other humorous Illustra- 
tions. Also in monthly parts, #d; post-free, 10 stamps. | 
Sold by all Newsagents, and at Railway Books talls. 
Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 

i ey ILLUSTRATED DESCRIP- 

TIVE CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS, 
in various departments of Literature, sent free to all 
applicants —Address, London: 12} Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Now ready, 2 Coloured Plates, 3s 6d. 
rMHE MYSTERY of LIFE. Facts and 
Arguments against the Physical Doctrine of 
Vitality; in reply to Dr. Gull. By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, 
| J.and A, CHURCHILL. 
| 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
) OLLIN’S (M.) ANCIENT HISTORY, 
WY Translatedfrom the French. Nineteenth Edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and illustrated with Maps. 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Extra- 

»X ordinary and Combined Entertainment.—Pro- 
fessor Pepper on the War and the Destructive Imple- 
ments used thereat.—Mr. George Grossmith, jun., gives 
The Yellow Dwarf, every Evening.—Entertainment, 
by Mr. E. D. Davies. Premier Ventriloquist, entitled 
The Funniest of Funny Folks!—Madame Boustleld’s 
Grecian Statuary in White Marble—New Ghost Enter- 
tainmeut.—Admission to the whole One Shilling. N.B. 
—Professor Pepper will commence his Astronomical 
Lectures on Thursday, March 2, at 2 15, and continue 
them every Thursday at the same hour. 


_ | ON SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN, 


MARCH SONG. 
A DULL DAY IN A DULL PORT ON THE MEDITERRANEAS. 
RALPH THE 


[February 25, 1877. 
iia. 
THE 
Theological, Literarp, anv Social, 


2s 64 MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


1. THE RECONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. B 
Ludlow. yw 
2. REFORM OF THE CHURCH SERVICES. By the Rey, J 


M. Capes. 
Mr. WALLACE ON THE CONSERVATION OF Naty, 
Races. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, LL.D, 7 
THE POPE AND THE GERMAN CATHOLICS ON “THe 
THEORY OF THE SOUL.” By Professor Froh. 
schammer. ig 
. THE WAR AND GENERAL, CULTURE. Conversations 
By the Author of * Friends in Council." No x" 
. THE RESEARCHES OF THE “ PORCUPINE,” By Dr 
W. B. Carpenter. . 
. CONGREGATIONALISM AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. | 
8. THE FuTURE OF FRANCE AND Prussta, By Pro- 
fessor Dowden. 
9, Mr. HUTTON AS CRITIC AND THEOLOGIAN, By§, D 


- # 


Qo ao 





Collet. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 
Popular versus Professional Imperial Federalism, By 


Armies. By W. R. Greg. 
The London School Board. 
By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
Knowingand Feeling. Part 
IIL. Speculative Thought. 
By William Smith, Au- 
thor of “ Thorndale; or, 
the Conflict of Opinion.” 
The War and General Cul- 
ture. Conversations. By 
the Author of * Friends 
in Council.” Nos, VIIL.- 


the Author of “Giny’ 
Baby.” _ 

The Debts of Theology to 
Secular Movements, By 
the Kev J. Ll. Davies, 

The Mistake of Honest De. 
mocrats. By W.R. Greg. 

National Defence, By 
Major Noel, 

The Present Relations of 
Physical Science to Men- 
tal Philosophy. By Pro- 
fessor Calderwood, 

The War and General Cul- 
ture. Conversations. By 
the Author of * Friends 
in Council.” Nos, VL- 
VII 


Speculative Theology and 
the Christianity of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. Hunt. 

The Future of Capital and 
Labour. By George Pot- 4 
ter. Prayers for the Dead. By 

Some Words of Count Bis- the Rev .M. Maccoll, 
marck. By C. E. Maurice. Music and Morals. By H, 

The Relation of the Will to R. Haweis. Part IL 
Thought. By Archbishop The English Church ana 
Manning. Dissenters. By the Rey. 

The Soldier's Duty. By Sir J. Baldwin Brown. 

E. Strachey. French Unity. By William 

Dean Alford. By the Dean Stigand. 
of Westminster and the 
Rev. E. T. Vaughan. 

STRAHAN and CO., Ludgute Hill. 


G00D WORDS. 


S{XPENCE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
Among the leading contents of the current parts of 

GOOD WORDS are the following important seria} 

works :— 

1. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE'S DIARY IN ITALY. Be- 
gun in January, to be continued during the year. 

2. NORMAN MACLEOD’s THOUGHTS ON THE TEMPTATION 
OF OUR Loxp. Begun in February, to be con- 
tinued during the year. 

3. KATHERINE SAUNDER'S NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY, 
To be begun in April and continued during the 
year. 

4. Tue Cooute. A Journey to British Guiana to inquire 
into his Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of 
“Ginx'’s Baby.” Begun in January, to be con- 
tinued till June. 

5. Tuk Syivestres. By M. de Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob,” &. Begun in 
January, to be continued during the year. 

6. QUEER JEAN, and other Stories. By the Author of 
“Peasant Life in the North.” Begun in January, 
to be continued during the year. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

Tue SYLvestTres. By M. de Betham-Edwards, Author 
of “ Kitty,” * Dr. Jacob,” &e. Chaps. XL-XVL. 

GeorGe HeATH, THE MOORLAND Port. By Robert 
Buchanan. 

THOUGHTS ON THE TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD. By the 
Editor. If. Why Our Lord was Tempted. 

THE SuN-DIAL. By F. W. Simmons. 








HE PERIOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, | Tue Cooutz. A Journey to British Guiana to inquire 


into his Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of 
*Ginx’s Baby.” II. Government, Governors, and 
Governing Classes. 

“QuEER JEAN.” By the Author of “ Peasant Life ia 
the North.” Two Parts. I. 

How To THINK. By the Author of “Friends in Coun- 


cil. 

First IMPRESSIONS OF FRANCE AND ITALY. By Nat 
haniel Hawthorne. III. 

Tue Devit's Boors. By William Gilbert, Author of 
“ Dr. Austin’s Guests.’ 

By the Rev. Patrick Beatom 

STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE ST. PAULS MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 
HANNAH, the New Story by the Author of “John 
Halifax,” is begun in the FEBRUARY Number. 
WILFRED CUMBERMEDE, by George Macdonald 
is now appearing from Month to Mouth 
RALPH THE HEIR, by Anthony Trollope, is now 


appeariug from Month to Month. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. An Autobiographical Story. 
By George Macdonald. Chaps. XVIL-XVIII. 

SUBURBAN HovusEs, 

A Virtvoso. By Austin Dobson 

HANNAH. A Novel. By the Authorof “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Chap. ILI. 

Love's CoLours. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. 

A RUN ROUND IRELAND. By Shirley. 

By Madame Louis Belloc. 


Herr. By 
XLV.-XLVIL. 
STRAHAN and CO., Lud gate Hild. 


Anthony Trollope. Chaps. 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE WINDOW. 
The FOURTH THOUSAND is now ready 


of “ The WINDOW ; or, the Songs of the Wrens.” 
Twelve Songs by ALFRED TENNYSON, with Music 
by Arthur Sullivan. One elegant 4to. vol., 21s. 
From the Review in the TIMES.—** What more can 
heart wish than Alfred Tennyson's verse and Arthur 
Sullivan's music? Both are worthy the reputation of 
the first song-writer and the first song-setter of the 


day 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The PEOPLE’S EDITION of “ The REIGN 


LAW,” by the Duke of ARGYLL, is now in the 
phan and will be published shortly, limp cloth, 


28 6d. 
«Shows a breadth of thought, a freedom from pre- 
judice, and a power of clear exposition rare in all ages 
aod all countries. It is as unanswerable as it is attrac- 


tive." —Pall Mall Gazette. 

A CURATE’S EXPERIENCES IN 
THE TOWER HAMLETS. 

Now Ready, “ EPISODES in an OBSCURE 


LIFE;” being a Chronicle of East-End Labours, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


HUGH MILLER. 
The SECOND VOLUME of “The LIFE and 


LETTERS of HUGH MILLER,” by Peter BAYNE, 
M.A., completing the Work, is now ready, demy 
8vo, 16s 


ROME AND ENGLAND. 
Next Week will be published, “ REASONS 


for RETURNING to the CHURCH of ENGLAND.” 
Crown 8yo. 


A QUAKER NOVEL. 
Now Ready, at all Libraries, “ DOROTHY 
.” By 





y Louisa Parr. In 3 vols. 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW —* Miss Parr shows 
really great skill...... We scarcely know which we like 
most, the strict, but kind old father, Nathaniel Fox, the 

rosperous woollen-draper, or his wife, Patience, or 

orothy, their daughter, or poor Josiah Crewdson, 
whose person was as bashful and awkward as his heart 
was unselfish and refined......... We sincerely trust Miss 
Parr may see her novel arrive at a second edition.” 


a th ATHEN.LUM.—“ A very charming love- 
fe.” 


WALKS IN ROME. 


Now Ready, in Two handsome crown 8vo. 
Vols., 21s, * WALKS in ROME.” By Aveustvus 
J.C. HARE. 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.— The best hand- 
book of the city and environs of Rome ever published 
coeved Cannot be too much commended.” 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
In the Press, the FOURTH EDITION of 


“ HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY.” By SAMUEL 
WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Post 
8vo, 9s. 


“A rare intellectual treat.”"— Times. 
“ All will welcome this book as a new treasure.”— 
Guardian 


GINX’S BABY. 
The SEVENTH EDITION is now ready of 


“GINX’S BABY: His Birth and other Misfor- 
tunes.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.—* The strangely-clever 
and tragical history of ‘Ginx's Baby.’......... The anony- 
mous author of this remarkable book speaks wonder- 
fully to the purpose.” 


R. H. HUTTON. 
Now Ready, in Two Vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
“ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY.” 
By R. H. Hutton, 


NEW WORK BY C. FRASER- 
TYTLER. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 5s, “JASMINE 


LEIGH.” By C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
HENRY HOLBEACH. 
In a few days will be published, Two 


Vols. crown Svo, “SHOEMAKERS' VILLAGE.” 
By HENry HOLBEACH. 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 
Preparing for immediate publication, in 








One V ol. crown S8vo, “MEMORIALS of AGNES 
ELIZABETH JONES.” Byher Sister. With an 
Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


“TI call her Una, for when her whole life and.image | 


rise before me, so far from thinking the story of Una 
and her lion a myth, 1 say here is Una in realflesh and 
blood—Una and her Paupers, far more untameable 
than lions."—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


STRAHAN and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SHUT UP in PARIS. By Nathan Sheppard. Demy 8vo. 
MODERN ENGLISH SOCIETY: a Pastoral for Lent. By Henry 


EDWARD, Archbishop of Westminster. 8vo, price 1s. Monday next. 


HISTORY of the PRINCES de CONDE, in the Sixteenth and 


Seventeenth Centuries. Translated from the French of HENRI, DUC @AUMALE, by ROBERT BROWN- 
BORTHWICK. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Map. 


LADY SUSAN. By Jane Austen, Author of “Emma,” “Sense 


and Sensibility,” &c. Crown 8yo. 
*,* This new novel by the accomplished author of “ Pride and Prejudice" will be prefixed to a new Edition of 
the “ Life of Miss Austen,” to which additions have been made. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY in PATAGONIA, By M. Guinnard. 


The BUILDERS of BABEL. By Dr. MCausland, Author of 


“Sermons in Stones,” “ Adam and the Adamite,” &c. Crown Svo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By a 


Peasant of Lorraine. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


HER LORD and MASTER. A Novel. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love's Conflict,” &e. 3 vols. crown Svo. (This day at all Libraries. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





At all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE GUARDSMAN. 
A NOVEL. 
By HUGH M. WALMESLEY, Author of “The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


| Complete in Four Volumes, quarto, price £7, cloth; to be had in Two Sections, Vols. I. and IL, price 70s, an® 
Vols. IIL. and IV., price 70s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By R. G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Author of “ The Euglish Language,” &c. 


Founded on that of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, M.A. 
With numerous Emendations and Editions, 


“The special excellence of the present over all previous editions will be found in the etymological 
department.” —John Bull. 

“Though nominally based on Johnson's dictionary, s0 much of the original text is discarded as imperfect 
or erroneous, and the additions in every department are so numerous and extensive, that it may be regarded 
virtually as a new book...... Dr. Latham's dictionary deserves to be studied by every one interested in the 
language ; as a book of reference it is admirably fitted for general usefulness."—Ldinburgh Review. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., and the other PROPRIETORS. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s, 


AT PEACE AND AT WAR. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO, 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A T RI 8: 








NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 25s. 


IT CAME TO 
OR, SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs, GEORGE SKELTON. 


HO W PASS; 


“The style is easy and graceful. The story is full of life and vivacity.”"—Court Journal 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





¢ 
Now ready, at all Libraries. 
O F T W O. 
A NOVEL. 
By HAIN FRISWELL 


ON E 


| Three vols. crown S8yo, price 31s 6d, cloth. 


“ Admirably narrated, and as intensely interesting as any of Wilkie Collins's novels; while it equals them 
in individuality of character and force of writing.” —ublic Opinion, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 158 Fleet Street. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 
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On Monday, the 27th inst. (One Shilling), No. 125. 


7 "% TT u 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
with Illustrations by S. L, Fr.pEs and GEORGE DU MAURI 
CONTE NTS. 
HERVE Rieu. By Robert Browning. | > ADVENTURES OF HArry RicnMonp. 
Lorp Kitcossix. (Withan Illustration.) | (Ww ith an Illustre ation.) 
Chap. 20. A Domestic Discussion. | Chap. 27. The Time of Roses. 
— 21. A Small Dinner-Party. — 28. Ottilia 
— 22, A Confidential Talk. 
23. A Haphazard Viceroy. 


MARCH, 


| — 29.An Evening with Dr. 
| Julias von Karsteg. 






NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA, By W. | — 350. A Summer, Storm, and 
T. Thornton. j Love. s 

LApY IsABeLLA.—Part I. — 31. Princess Ottilia’s Letter. 

DANIEL DEFOE. | — 32. An Interview with Prince 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE—I. | Ernest and a Meeting 

CHRISTIAN NAMES IN ENGLAND AND with Prince Otto. 
WALES, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Mr. ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM, 
rl > T x > x 
HER V E RIE L, 
Will appear in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAROH. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Just published, small crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


~ CO 1 > y — ‘N 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND: being the Con- 
versations, Letters. and Opinions of the late Arminius, Baron Von Thunder- 
Ten-Tronckh. Collected and edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Adolescens 
Leo, Esq., of the Daily Telegraph, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8yo, 6s. 


THOUGHTS on HEALTH and SOME of its 


CONDITIONS. By JAMES HINTON, Anthor of “Life in Nature,” “Man and 
his Dwelling-Place,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Crown 8yo, 6s. 


rel r Vp Y 
The ESSAYS of an OPTIMIST. 
WILLIAM KAYE, F.R.S. 

“Full of aphorisms well worth remembering and acting on....... We most sin- 
cerely trust that Mr. Kaye's book may find its way into many an English household. 
It cannot fail to instil lessons of manliness.”"— Westminster Review. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


By Joun 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


1, 
VERA. By the Author of “The Hotel du Petit 


a i 
St. Jean.” Post 8vo. 
“We heartily congratulate the author on a second successful effort, and as 
heartily recommend to the public a book which cannot fail to please every one who 
reads it."—Saturday Review. 


2. 
The GREEN-EYED MONSTER By Kay 
SPEN, Author of “ Mary Powell,” “ True of Heart,” &. Post Svo. . 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Presentation Edition, demy 4to, 21s; Library Edition, royal 8yo, 103 6d, 
THE 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN CEYLON 
By JOHN CAPPER, Times’ Correspondent : — 
Commissioner of the Great Exhibition of 1851; Author of 
ast,” &e., 
Illustrated with Chromo Lithographs by VINCENT Broox 
List OF ILLUsT! LATIONS. 
ALFRED HOUSE 


3CEPTION-ROOM IN ALFRED Hors 
DEATH IN THE Poot. ‘i 


Tne DUKE CHARGED BY AN ELEPYyAyr 
ae 


“ Pictures from the 
3, DAY, and Soy. 


THE LANDING AT COLOMBO. 
ADAM'S PEAK. 

THe ENCOUNTER IN THE KRAAL. 
INTERIOR OF THE KRAAL, 





“An interesting and well-written “A most interesting book,”"—Coup; 
narrative. The chromolithographs with | Jowrnal. . 
whic *h the volume is illustrated deserve * The history of the visit is well told... 
sp Indeed, the volume is a | To readers of all classes it will be a wel. 
mi od +! of its class."—Daily News. come book.” —///ustrated Review, 

‘ The scenes in the ‘ Kraals’ are very A well-written and interesting ac. 
ig. "—Speel tator. ce Graphic. 

“ This is a very charming volume, full tremely interesting book, The 
of choice chromolithographs by Vincent | volume is got up in a very handsome 
Brooks, and spirited writing by Mr. | manner, and the chrom - lithographs are 
Capper, a Times’ Correspondent.—Public | remarkably good,”"—Asiatic. 

Opinion, 















London: PROVOST and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HEORIES of PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION, compared 


with the Christian Theory as set forth by St. Paul in his Letter to the 
Romans, now newly translated, with Notes. By J. H. LATHAM, M.A,, M. Inst, CE, 
late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, i in Svo, price 12s, cloth. 


é he ANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
= PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Newe astle-upon-Tyne Meeting, 
1870. Edited by Epwin Pears, LL.B., General Secretary of the Association. 
*,* The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1564, 1866, 1867, 1863, and 1869, price 
12s each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s, may also be had. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

















In Royal 8vo, price, stitches 4, One Shi ‘illing g. 


EPORT UPON the METROPOLITAN CHARITIES 
KNOWN as SOUP-KITCHENS and DINNER-TABLES; with a Digest of 
Reports, and a List arranged according to Poor-Law Divisions. By the Council of 
the Society for Organizing Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity. 
*,* The Report may be had without the Digest and List, price 3d. 
Lendea: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and at the Office of the 
Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand. 














Complete in 3 vols. crowa 8vo, price 22s 6d, cloth. 
HE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration in 1856. By JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN, 

“Mr. Marshman’s has the merit of being a history which it is easy to read and 
to remember—indeed, it is perhaps the only very readable history of India yet given 
to the public. Every epoch in Indian annals has been more fully treated of by Mr. 
Marshman's predecessors in historical inquiry, but the book is original in offering 
in a moderate compass a comprehensive summary of all the incidents which are 
most memorable in connection with our control of the empire. The third volume, 
moreover, is especially valuable from the fact that the author's personal recollec- 
tions carry him back to nearly all the great events which are recorded in it........ 
We may safely commend it to our readers as a work which may be perused wit 
advantage not less by those who are familiar with Indian history than by those 
who are ignorant of the subject, and go to Mr. Marshman as their first guide." 
Times. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Lately published. TURKEY. Price 1s; per post, 13 stamps. 
OEMS, by Juxrro, | Now ready, New Eerie ee ga uapsend Plans, | IYHE ARMISTICE; or, on What 


“This volume far surpasses what the modest preface \ 
‘would lead us to expect. We must especially con- | i 


laries, &c. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co. Brighton: T. PAGE. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


To appear in March. 


LATER POEMS, by Jvtio. 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 
_ RHYDDING: its Amenities, 


Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 





6 ts PRINCIPLI 
MODERN 





“I consider this book the best ever written about | lery in Warfare. By Lieut-Col. : A 
Professor of Artillery, R.M Academy, Woolwich. e 


Ben Rhydding."—W. MACLEOD. 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 


JOHN MURRAY, 
Strand. =— 





Now ready. 
_ VOTING; its Nature, Operation, and Effects, as the ARMY. By 
Exhibited in the late School-Board Elections. 
Price sixpence. 
Published for the National Education L eague. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., S 
Sons, Chancery Lane. Birminghs am: ALEX Pie rR Day. 








A “B A LLO oO N ro E T T E R.’ i Price Sixpence ; by post, 7d. 
' A PIGEONS LETTER." | FY ELIGIOUS TESTS and NATIONAL 
‘ \ UNIVERSITIES.” 
| Classical Examiuer in the University of London. 
WILLIAMs and NORGATE, 





“A MENU of the SIEG 
All for the Album, 
Post free 13 stamps each, } 
Or 36 stamps the Three. | 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, | Garden 
54 CHEAPSIDE, 110 REGENT STREET. 
“Most interesting mementos of the siege.”—Daily 
News. “ Will find a place in every album.”"—Morning 
Post, Several thousands have been sold in London in 
a few days. 





ines pueiiainatnasicaaseiotndaesniauiancadeancniaiaaitsibat } 
VANITY FAIR ALBUM.—Now ready, ee. 
the Second Volume, containing the 53 Cartoons | oy 7 res 
of Sovereigns, Statesmen, and Men of the Day which 
have appeared during the year 1870, with the Descrip- 
tive Notices thereto boo tg 
The First Volume of the Album (Fourth Edition) is 
also now ready. The price Album is Tw 
Guineas per volume; proof copi 
exist), Ten Guineas each. 
VANITY FAIR Office, 27 Tavistock Street, Coven 


| London: Rosert JOHN Bt 








OWEN’S ARTILLERIST'S MANU. AL. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, Lis, | F ENTON 
mS and PRACTICE of 
ARTILLERY, inciuding Artillery Fog 
Material, Gunnery, and Organization and Use of Artil- 


~ LORD ELCHO'S LETTERS. 
This day, post Svo, 3s 6d, i ™ aaticiasiuadiaand 


"aa CUMULATIVE METHOD of I ETTERS on the ORGANIZATION of 
4 


gestions and Illustrations. 

“Solon said well to Croesus, ‘Sir, if any other come | Goncerning It. By the Suap! 
that hath better iron than you, he will be master of all 
EVENSand | this gold.’"—Bacon’s Essays. ; —_ 
JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. Price 6a 


Ready, the Thi 

Mr. EDWARD LEAR’S NEW BOOK of NONSENSE. 
With 148 Lllustrations, crown 4to, fancy boards, 7s 6d. 
TONSENSE SONGS, Stories, Botany, | yaustive Comu 

Ww ith lis Nonsense lIllustra- 


“In the ideal of nonsense, Mr. Lear stands at the | brevity and cl 
very summit of the human race,”"—Spectator. | Godhead of our LoRD 
a & 

"3H, 31 Charing Cross, 8.W. | * 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
s (of which ten only PICTURES, and PLACES may be seen and | current religious controversies 
selected from MARION and Co., 
London. Photographs aud Prints Framed, Mounted, 
Garden, Arranged, and Bound into Volumes. 


Terms can Peace be made? The Interest of 


URRAY’S HANDBOOK for | Europe in the Conditions of Peace. By a MEMBER of 
TRAVELLERS in CONSTANTINOPLE, the | the BririsH LEGISLATURE 

gratulate the author on his mastery of classical | Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, and Plain of Troy; 

metres,” —Sfandard, | with General Hints for Travellers in Turkey, Vocabu- materi ge 


London: EpwWarp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 









Miss PRADD IN’'S NEW NOVEL. 
—__— | The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


QUEST. 


t 


Albemarle Street. 








New Edition, with important additions, price 6d. 


C. H, OWEN, RB.A., OHN JUSTIFIED: a Reply to the 


es “ Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” sh owing that 
Albemarle Street. * There are always Two Sides to every Question. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Bath: BR. E. 
PEACH, 








This day, price 6d. 
HE DREAM of KING WILLIAM of 
PRUSSIA, and What Count Bismarck Said 
DS bop NIUS. 
192 Piccadilly. 


Lord Excno, M.P. With 


London: Ropert Harpw! 


HE FAG END of the QUESTION. 
Virtus in Actione Consistit. 
By F. A. Pauey, M.A., London: RoBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





The WAY of FAITH. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
rdThousandof—~=SY HE NEW JERUSALEM and its 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By EMANUEL 
| SWEDENBOKG, 
A Compendi US 


Henrietta Street, Covent 








itroduction to the Author's ex- 
t the Books of Genesis and 
Exodus. The primar principles and leading truths 
of the Christian faith are set forth with the utmost 
~arness. The chapters on the supreme 
the Holy Scriptures, Faith, 
1, the Sacraments, and on 
Government, are models of 
tho yught, and simple and condensed 
worthy of attentive study in presence of 








Liberty, Pi 
Ecclesiastic 
| profoundthe 
| expression 





of PERSONS, 





22 and 23S Square, , 0 icati 
22 and 23 Soho Square ymplete list of Swedenborg s works on applicatiou. 


25, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C- 





A 
JAMES SPEI! 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


FOR MARCH. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 

ITALY AND THE REPUBLIC. By Joseph Mazzini. 
De QUINCEY. By Leslie Stephen. 
From PORTSMOUTH TO ORAN. By Professor Tyndall. 
Ov CRITICISMS ON OLD PLAYS AND OLD PLAYERS. (Conclusion.) By the Hon. R. 

Lytton, , 
Tue NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE MORAL IDEAS. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
Do MILITARY INVENTIONS PROMOTE PEACE? By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 
CriTicAL Notices:—Mr. Bain’s “Logic,” by James Sully; Some Books of the 

Month, by Sheldon Amos. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


In compliance with urgent applications from large classes of readers interested 
in Mr. CARLYLE’S Writings, to whom the existing Editions are not accessible 
pecause of their price, the Publishers have obtained Mr. CARLYLE’S consent to the 
jssue of a CHEAP EDITION, printed from the Library Volumes which have received 
his latest revision, and which will appear in 

MontTuLy Two-SHILuina VOLUMEs, 
Small crown 8vo. 

The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and 
cloth binding, and issued in the following order :— 

SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 

PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


ANIMAL PLAGUES: 
THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, AND PREVENTION. 
By G. FLEMING, R.E., F.R.GS., 
Author of “ Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing.” 


THE 


[Jn March. 


Demy 8vo. [This day. 
MR. BUCHANAN'’S WORK ON THE HEBRIDES. 


THE LAND OF LORNE: 
INCLUDING THE CRUISE OF THE “TERN” TO THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

(Dedicated by express permission to H.R.H. the PriNcess LOUISE.) 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 
ENGLISH PREMIERS, 
FROM SIR ROBERT WALPOLE TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By J. C. EARLE. 





NEW WORKS. 


/FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


by J. A. FRouDE, M.A. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


Edited 


CONTENTS, 
THE LAST INSTALMENT OF Irtsu Pouicy. By J. Lowry Whittle. 
| Mr. Enwry's Epition or Porr. 
THOMAS INGOLDsBY (Barham). 
Tue Sun's Corona. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab. 
| CHINESE STATESMEN AND STATE PAPERS. 
RAMBLES, By Patricius Walker, Esq. A Bird’s-Eye View from Crow Custle. 
GIORDANO Bruno. 


| IRELAND'S BAPTISM; or, the Legend of Fidelm, “ The Red Rose,” and Ethna, “ The 
Fair.” By Maelmeire. 

| ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL. 

| WHAT THE CHINESE REALLY THINK OF EvROPEANS. By a Nativo Literate. 


HISTORY and LITERATURE of — the 


ISRAELITES, By C. pe Roruscuip and A. DE ROTHSCHILD, Secon 
Edition, revised, 2 vols. post Svo. Vol. I. Tuk HistortcaL Books, price 7 » 
Vol. IL. THe PropHetic AND POETICAL WRITINGS, price 5s, 


HISTORY of ROME. By Wiinetm Inve. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols. LandIL 8yo, 
price 30s, 


STORIES and TALES by E. M. SEWELL. 


Boudoir Edition, the Set of Ten Works complete in Eight Volumes, crown 8yo, 
bound in leather and contained in a lettered Box, price 42s. 


VENETI A—T ANCRED—SYBIL—CON- 


INGSBY—LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraett, M.P. Cabinet Edition, 
each work complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


IERNE: a Tale. 3y W. Srevart Trencu. 


Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.”” 2 vols. post 8yo, price 21s, 


The MAD WAR PLANET, and other Poems. 


3y WitttAm Howirrr, Author of “The Rural Life of England,” &c. Feap. 
8vo, price ds. 


MEMOIR of G. E, L. COTTON, D.D., Bishop 


of Caleutta, and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals and Corre 
spondence. Edited by Mrs. COTTON, 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 


MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, sometime 


Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, HeNrizTTA HAMPDEN. 8yo, 
with Portrait, price 12s. 





2 vols. post 8vo, 2l1s. [This day. 


THE EA RT Hi 
A DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF THE PHENOMENA AND LIFE 
OF THE GLOBE. 
By ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated by the late B. B. WOODWARD, and Edited by HENRY WOODWARD. 
With 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 24 page Maps printed in colours. 
2 vols. large demy 8vo, 26s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 
Postage free on application. 

TWELVE HUNDRED SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH, 
Postage free on application, 








The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By LesLig 


STEPHEN, late President of the Alpine Club, Post 8vo, with Four Woodcut 
Illustrations by E. Whymper. (/n a few days. 


TXT ° “4 4 
The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By R. A. Procror, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured) and 107 Drawings oa Wood, price 14s, 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description of 


the Habitations of Animils, abridged from “ Homes without Hands.” By the 
Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A,, F.L.S. With numerous Woodcut Lllustrations. Crown 
8vo, price 7s 6d, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s, 


M‘CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 


New Edition, with Supylement to the Present Date by Hucu G. Rei, 8vo, 
price 63s, The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Preven- 


tion. By F. Epwanrps, Jun, Sixth Edition, with 40 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Orrice—4 Kina StTrReet, CHEAPSIDE. 





Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 6s; post free, 6s 6d. 
’ | WHE COLLEGE ATLAS; Thirty-six Coloured Maps. 
Six entirely New. 
Containing all the latest Geographical Information. 
Thirty-two Thousand References. 
.: A New and Copious Index 
No Atlas published can compete with “The College ” at its price. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 














PPHE SMITHFIELD MARTYRS.—The BUILDER of ‘THIS 

WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, includes a View and Plan of the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Church, Clerkenwell—Plan and Particulars of Buildings for the Very 
Poor—St. Luke's, Middlesex—Progress at Wells and Salisbury—The Last Century 
and the Present—The late Mr. Vulliamy—Homes in the East of London—On Limes 
and Cements—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, &c. 


NJ USICA +YMNASTICS fe 
M L GYMNASTICS fer 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
{ARESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 

n, 





LADIES. 








price 3s 6d. 
GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1871. 


ANNOTATED EDITIONS, prepared for the 
Use of Candidates for Examination :— 
SPENSER's FArRric Queene, Book 1, Cantos L to VL, by Hunter, 2s. 
SHAKSPEARE'’S KING JomuN, by Hunter, Ls, 
GRAY'S Poems, by Jeaffre ym, Ls, sewed; 2s 64, cloth. 
Dryven’s ZENE ID, Book LL, by M*Leod, wear/y ready. 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1871. 


r roe . a ay 
TEXT-BOOKS for CANDIDATES. Annotated 
Editions, with Glossarial and Grammatical Notes, the Analysis of Sentences, 
and other Aids :— 
MILTON’s Conts, by Ilunter, price 1s 64. 
— Parapise Lost, Book L, by Hunter, 1s 6d. 
SHAKSPE\RE'S Macbern, by Hunter, Is. 
Bacon's Essays, by Markby, 1s 6d, 
M‘Leop's Mropie-CLass EXAMINER, containing 100 Examination 
Papers in Scripture (Genesis), English Grammar, &c., 1s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR £235,000 STOCK, 


In 2,350 Certificates of £100 Stock each Certificate, 


OF 


DEVON AND 


THE 


SOMERSET RAILWAY, 


Which, by Agreement confirmed by Act of Parliament, is to be worked in PERPETUITY by the 


BRISTOL AND EXETER RAILWAY. 





Price of Subscription, £38 per 


CERTIFICATE of £100 STOCK, 


YVieldi 8 per Cent. per Annum Interest for 5 Years at the price of Subscription, such Interest being secured by inv 
aor - CONSOLS in the names of y Snvestment in 


JAMES GOODSON, Esq., J.P., 32 Kensington Gardens Square, London, and 
JOHN FIELD, Esq. (Messrs. Field, Wood, and Haynes), 9 Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, London, 
who have consented to act as Trustees for the holders of the above Stock, and to apply the same in the payment balf-yearly of such Interest as jt 
Ils d 


falls 





Messrs. FIELD, WOOD and HAYNES are authorized by the Contractor to | 


eceive applications for £235,000 (part of £260,700) Ordinary Stock of the DEVON 
AND SOMERSET RAILWAY, in 2,350 Certificates of £100 Stock each Certificate. 
The price of the Stock now offered is £38 for each Certificate of £100 Stock, 
payable as follows :— 
£8 on each Certificate applied for, payable on Application. 
10 — _ — Allotment. 


10 — _ — Ist May, 1871. 
10 — a — Ist July, 1171. 
£38 


To ensure the investor an adequate return on his capital during a period amply 
sufficient for the full development of the traffic of the Railway, 3 per cent. per 
annum on the Stock—equal to £8 per cent. per annum on the amount invested—is 
guaranteed for 5 years, from 31st January last, to 3lst January, 1876. 

In pursuance of the above, the necessary amount will be invested in Consols in 
the names of the above-mentioned Trustees, and the Interest will be payable half- 
yearly on 31st July and 3lst January in each year, at the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
-BANK OF ENGLAND, London. The first half-yearly payment will be made on 3lst 
July next. 

The option is given of paying the whole of the Instalments on allotment, in which 


case discount will be allowed in addition at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on | 


such prepayment. 
Reckoning the accrued Interest and the discount for prepayment, the net cost of 
each Certificate of £100 Stock is reduced to £37 10s, 


Provisional Certificates of payment will be issued, to be substituted, when fully 
paid up, for the Stock Certificates of the Company, the Stock being then transferred 
into the name of each applicant free of Stamp Duty and all expenses. 

The Capital of the Company consists of— £ 
6 per cent. A Debenture Stock .... 270,000 
5 per cent. B Debenture Stock  ..........c0.00000 166,000 
5 per cent. Preference Shares ..............+ 
Ordinary Stock,—the Stock now offered for 














: sereeseeeee 12,000 
Subscription being part thereof— 260,700 





—— 
£708,700 

The Agreement with the Bristol and Exeter Railway, the Acts of Parliament, and 
the Company's Scheme of Arrangement, may be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors 
of the Devon and Somerset Railway Company. 

In the allotment of the Shares, the following will be specially considered :— 

Applicants who desire to pay up the Shares in full on allotment under 
discount for investment, and 

Applicants who are holders of other Stocks in the Devon and Somerset 
Railway. 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £8 per Certificate, will be received 
on the enclosed form, which must be filled up and forwarded to Tuk NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 112 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, or its 
| Branches; or to Messrs. FigLp, Woop, and HayNes, 9 Warnford Court, Throg- 
morton Street, E.C., to whom application for Prospectuses should be made. 

9 Warnford Court, Throgmortoa Street, London, February 24th, 1871. 








THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE 


DEVON AND 


SOMERSET 
ARE: 


RAILWAY 


DrreEcrors. 
The Right Hon. the LORD POLTIMORE, Poltimore Park, near Exeter, Devon, Chairman. 
JOHN ARTHUR LOCKE, Esq., North Moor House, Dulyerton, Somerset, Deputy-Chairman. 


Sir WILLIAM G. THROCKMORTON, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon, 
Berks. [London. 
CHARLES FREDERICK CLEMENTS, Esq., 3 Porchester Square, 


HENRY GORGES MOYSEY, Esq., Bathealton Court, Wellington, 
Somerset. 


JOHN THOMAS NASH, Esq., South Molton, Devon. 


EnGInEER.—RICHARD HASSARD, Esq., M.I.C.E., 1 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Soricitors.— Messrs. COMBE and WAINWRIGHT, 9 Staple Inn, London; Messrs. RICCARD and SON, South Molton, Devon. 
Avupitors.—JAMES JERWOOD, Esq., Recorder of Taunton; S. F. PORTER, Esq., London. 


Banxers—The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAN 
OrFices.—13 Little Queen Street, Westminster, London, and Taunton, Somerset. 


SecreTary.—R. M. MUGGERIDGE, Esq. 


Messrs. FIELD, Woop, and HAYNES, in bringing this Stock before the public, call | 
their attention to the following facts :— 

THE DEVON AND SOMERSET Railway, 42 miles in length (shown on the accom- 
‘panying map, coloured red), commences at Norton, near Taunton, Somerset, form- 
ing a junction with the Bristol and Exeter Railway there, and terminates at Barn- 
staple, Devon, crossing by a direct route from east to west, Milverton, Wiveliscombe, } 
Bampton, Dulverton, North and South Molton, Swinbridge and Landkey, saving | 
nearly 40 miles on the existing route from the West of England to Bristol and the | 
North, and bringing the entire district traversed within much easier reach of the | 
Metropolis. 
The Devon and Somerset Railway possesses peculiar advantages as regards traffic, } 

| 
| 


as, from the great saving of distance, it will not only command a remunerative 
Passenger and Goods traffic, but, in addition, an important coal and mineral traffic 
from the surrounding districts which this Railway will open up, there being to the 
northward of this line, and between it and the Bristol Channel, upwards of 400 
square miles of rich mineral and agricultural country, unprovided with railway 
uccommodation, and to the southward, upwards of 200 miles, more than half of | 
which is similarly unprovided. | 

The present route from the north, north-east, and east to Barnstaple and the 
West of England is (as a glance at the map will show) round vid Taunton, by | 
Exeter, a very circuitous route. 

When the Devon and Somerset Railway is open, a saving of nearly 40 miles in 
distance, and consequently economy of time and expense will be effected by all 
traffic between the Metropolis and places north of it and the large district which 
will be served by the Devon and Somerset Railway, such traffic then proceeding 
by the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter Railways, to Taunton, and thence by 
the Devon and Somerset Railway direct, Passengers and Gvods being booked 
through by those Companies. 

By special agreement, confirmed by Act of Parliament, the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company are to work the Devon and Somerset Railway in perpetuity, and 
pay over to it half-yearly 50 per cent. of the gross receipts. 

Arrangements have been made by which the Midland Railway Company is under 
Agreement to allow the Devon and Somerst Railway 10 per cent. rebate on the 
traffic passing over their Line, and the Bristol and Exeter Company have agreed to 
allow a similar rebate of 5 per cent. on their Line. 

There will also, it may be confidently expected, be founda special element of great 
future advantage, in the facility it will offer for summer and excursion traffic to the 
beautiful and favourite scenery of North Devon and Cornwall. The attractions of 
this district bring numbers of tourists, which are rapidly increasing every year, to 
the West of England ; and the Devon and Somerset Railway will offer to the whole 
of the manufacturing districts of England the readiest and far the shortest route, 
traversing as it does some of the most picturesque parts of North Devon. 

The traffic of the Devon and Somerset Railway, there is no doubt, must be | 
large, regard being had to the important towns it unites, and to the rich agricul- | 
tural and mineral district it will accommodate, as well as the saving of distance 
from the Metropolis and the North of England; and already application has been 
‘made tothe Contractor to construct a Mineral Tramway to bring the minerals from 
the mines immediately about to be opened, on to the Line of railway of this 
Company. 

Towards the construction of the 42 miles, of which the Devon and Somerset 
Railway consists, great progress has been made, a staff of 1,100 men being now 
engaged upon the works. The extremely inclement season has unavoidably | 


delayed the opening of the first section of the Line, viz., from Taunton to Wivelis- 
combe (10 miles), but it is now completed, and the Engineer of the Company 
reports that official notice is about to be given to the Board of Trade to inspect the 
same preparatory to its official opening. The remaining sections are well in hand, 
and all the rails and fastenings necessary for the completion of the Line have been 
‘delivered on the works; and the Contractor confidently anticipates that the entire 
‘Line will be completed before the close of the current year. 


D, 112 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., and its Branches. 


Pending the completion of the Line and the development of the traffic, to ensure 
the punctual payment of 3 per cent. per annum on the Stock—equal to 8 per cent. 
per annum on the price of Subscription—for a period of 5 years, viz., from the 31st 
January last to 31st January, 1876, an amount sufficient for the purpose will be 
invested in Consols, in the names of 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq., J.P., 32 Kensington Gardens Square, London; and 
JOHN Fievcp, Esq. (Messrs. Field, Wood, and Haynes), 9 Warnford Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 
who have consented to act as Trustees, and who will apply such amount thereof as 
may be necessary to ensure the full and punctual payment half-yearly of such 
Interest as it falls due. 

The Devon and Somerset Railway will compare favourably as to cheapness of 
construction with the Railways in its immediate vicinity, and will, therefore, need 
considerably less traffic per mile to attain proportionate results. 

With reference to the estimate of the probable traffic, it may be observed that the 
North Devon Line, running from Exeter to Barnstaple, has a traffic of £22 per mile 
per week; the South Devon Line, from Exeter to Plymouth, for the year 1870, 
earned £43 per mile per week; and the Bristol and Exeter £59 per mile per week, 
together averaging about £41 per mile per week. 

A net weekly receipt of about £16 per mile per week (including the rebates on 
traffic passing over the Midland and Bristol and Exeter Lines) will, after making 
provision for payment of the Interest on the Debenture and Preference charges, 
yield a dividend of 3 per cent. on the Stock now to be issued (equal to 8 per cent. 
on its subscription price) ; and, looking to the steady yearly increase of the traffic 
returns of the United Kingdom, and to the long period allowed for the development 
of the Line by the guarantee before mentioned, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that this minimum result may fairly be looked for before the expiration of the 5 
years’ guarantee, 

Considering the price of the Stock now offered in relation to the prices of other 
Railway Securities of equal promise, it is believed that it possesses every element 
of a desirable present investment, as well as of a prospective iucrease in the value 
of the Capital invested. 

London, 24th February, 1871. 








SUBSCRIPTION for £235,000 STOCK, in 2,350 certificates of £100 stock each 
certificate, issued at £38 per certificate, of the 
DEVON AND SOMERSET RAILWAY 
(being part of £260,700) 
Form of application, to be retained by the bankers. 
To Messrs. Fietp, Woop, and HAyNes, 9 Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, 
London. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the National Provincial Bank of England the sum 
of pounds, being £8 per certificate on my application for certiticates of 
£100 each (issued at £38 each certificate) of the DEVON and SOMERSET RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, I request you to transfer to me that or any less amount of the 
said stock, and I hezeby agree to accept such transfer, and to pay the balance in 
respect of such stock, according to the terms of the prospectus attached hereto, 
dated 24th February, 1871. 











Name (in full)... * oe 
Address..... cose . 
Profession (if any) ... 7 wecneuninenest® 
Date ...000.. -_ ove 

Signature ” 





(Addition to be signed by applicant desiring to pay up all the instalments on 
allotment under discount.) 
I desire to pay up my subscription in fall, on allotment, receiving discount for 
prepayment of the instalments, and entitling me to a preferential allotment. 
AIUD vscxstnscecacoscones esecooeceses: ercccceecess® 








LONDON; Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, Of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrecTaror” Oftice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 25, 1371. 
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